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Monpay, 11, 1904. 


The Eighth annual meeting of the American Osteopathic Association was 
held in the Missouri State building, situated in the World’s Fair grounds, 
at St. Louis, Mo, July 11-15, 1904. The first session was called to order at 
o'clock a. m. by President Hazzard. 

The meeting opened with a prayer by Rey. B. P. Fullerton, pastor of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo., as follows: 


“At the beginning of this meeting, our Father, we desire to ask for Thy 
blessing and return unto Thee our devoted thanksgiving. We recognize Thee 
in al] we do in all life’s experiences as the Sovereign over all sovereigns, as 
the Ruler of all rulers, as the dispenser of human events. Now as we meet 
we meet under the notice of Thine eve. W would not do anything displeasing 
to Thee. We would honor Thee; we reverence Thee, we believe Thee. And 
now as these, Thy servants, called by Thee unto the great work of healing men 
and women, have met to consult over the past and take a look towards the 
future, grant unto them that divine wisdom so necessary in the work unto 
which they have been called. We thank Thee that Thou hast through man 
discovered a remedy for disease and brought peace and joy and health unto 
liundreds and thousands of people. And we thank Thee for the history ot 
the institution represented in this place, for what it has already done and 
for the full performance of what is yet to come. Let Thy benediction come 
upon this meeting and in every session thereof and upon all those who turn 
their faces and thoughts towards this place, although they cannot be here 
in person; and bless Thy servant, we beseech Thee, who stands at the head 
of this great enterprise; preserve him and keep him. And all this we ask 
in the name of Jesus our blessed Lord. Amen.” 


President Hazzard introduced Hon. J. 1H. Hawthorne, of Kansas City, 
Mo., one of the World’s Fair commissioners for Missouri, and a valued 
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friend of the science, who in welcoming the association to the Missouri State 
building, said in part as follows: 


“I certainly feel that it is a very pleasant duty, representing the Mis- 
souri commission in charge of this building, to extend to you this morning 
a cordial greeting, and to extend to you all the courtesies of this building. 
I told Dr. Hildreth that we would be glad to give this state hall to your 
meeting for today. At that time it was out of the question to know whether 
any state organization representing the taxpayers of his state would need 
this hall any of the remaining days this week, but if there are none who 
desire to use it I can see no objection to your having the use of this hall 
during the forenoon of every day of this week, provided it will suit you. 


‘When I was asked to welcome a bunch of doctors I hesitated, for when 
I was a boy living four miles from town, and hence four miles from the 
nearest doctor, there was no joy in our house when we sent for the doctor ; 
we did not welcome the doctor when he came, but we welcomed him when 
he left. 


“But, ladies and gentlemen, since then there has been a great evolution 
in medicine and the medical profession. Today a very different condition 
exists from what existed in that day. In those days you could smell the drugs 
before you could see the doctor. We have gotten away from that today, so 
that the practice of medicine is not confined to the narrow idea of dealing 
with drugs alone. I have sometimes thought that perhaps osteopathy was 
simply another demonstration of the old maxim that ‘necessity is the mother 
of invention.’ The medical schools of tliis country have been turning out 
physicians in such great numbers apparently that the medicine factories 
could not keep up with the number of physicians, and it was necessary to 
have physicians who did not use medicine. And here you are today, as I 
understand, representing every state in this union, coming in on special 
trains. 

“Tt affords me great pleasure on the part of the Missouri commission to 
welcome you to our building, the finest state building upon the World’s Fair 
grounds, the one particularly adapted to meetings of this kind. We have a 
building here into which we pump cold air during the day by the method of 
refrigerators that I think will make it pleasant for you, so that during the 
warmest day you may sit here in perfect comfort. 


“My attention was directed to osteopathy in the year 1895. I was inter- 
ested in some legislation pending in the legislature of this state which took 
me to Jefferson City. There I learned for the first time of osteopathy which 
had been discovered by a man in Kansas, that land of isms, that starts pretty 
nearly everything that is new but which has to send it to some better state 
in order to develop it. I understood that the founder of osteopathy had 
come to Missouri, and that at that time in the legislature of this state were 
pending measures directed against him. I was struck by the energy and 
enthusiasm of men in this state who were the friends of osteopathy. I recol- 
lect particularly one distinguished gentleman who is now dead—Judge Elli- 
son, of Kirkville, Mo. He was a man that was so popular and so able, that 
while a democrat, was repeatedly elected judge in a republican district. As 
1 recollect, Judge Ellison gave up his business for that winter and went to 
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Jefferson City and stayed there during the whole session in the interest 
of fair treatment to the osteopaths of this country. 

“IT said to him: ‘Judge, why are you here? I am a lawyer myself and 
I knew him very well. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘what are you doing here” 

“Of course that was what we all say when we go to the legislature. 

“He said: ‘I will tell you. We have got a little institution in our town 
that we think the world of. It is run by people that we believe ought to 
have fair treatment, and who represent a branch of the medical profession 
that must grow. This fight is upon us, and I will camp in this town as long 
as this legislature is in session to do what I can to see that they get fair treat- 
ment.’ 

“The result of that legislation was favorable to osteopathy. Since then 
I have had the pleasure of serving two terms in the state legislature myself, 
and I have always found the friends of this branch of the medical profes- 
sion enthusiastic and loyal to it in this state. 

“T shall not forget the session of 1901 when Adair county, in which Kirks- 
ville is located, was represented by your own Dr. Hildreth. I never saw a 
1icre capable, loyal and diplomatic fight made in my life than he made to 
strengthen the legal standing of osteopathy in this state. I understand that 
there have gone out from this cradle of the profession such a large member- 
ship that today the science of osteopathy is planted in all the states of the 
union, and that vou are legally recognized today in more than one-half of the 
states.” 

The judge spoke eloquently of the material resources of Missouri, and 
concluded as follows: 

“Missouri welcomes you here to this building, this building dedicated by 
the prayers of this state to the public comfort of its sons and daughters and 
te their friends throughout the world, and especially of this land of ours, 
the land of the red, white and blue.” 


President Hazzard responded fittingly to this cordial welcome. 

Essie S. Cherry, of Milwaukee Wis., then favored the meeting with a 
voeal solo, entitled “Beloved Columbia.” 

The president then announced that the badges which were sent to the 
members at their homes were not the badges to be used in the meeting. He 
thereupon appointed M. F. Hulett, Irene I. Ellis and A. L. Evans a com- 
mittee on credentials to have charge of the distribution of the badges which 
entitled members to recognition by the president. 

The report of the board of trustees was read by the president, but action 
thereon was postponed. 

Clement A. Whiting, of Los Angeles, Cal., then read a paper on “The 
Ymportance of Laboratory Diagnosis to the Physician.” 

The President then introduced J. B. Littlejohn, of Chicago, Ill., who 
read a paper, entitled “Osteopathic Surgery, Including Treatment of Frae- 
tures.” 

Under the head of clinics, Lucius P. Meaker, of Auburn, New York, then 
discussed the subject of ‘Diabetes Mellitus.” 

C. W. Proctor, of Buffalo, N. Y., discussed the subject, “Diabetes Mel- 
litus,” which had been presented by Dr. Meaker. 
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George M. Laughlin, of Kirksville, Mo., conducted a clinic on “Asthma.” 

F. E. Moore, of LaGrande, Ore., in the absence of Sanford T. Lyne, 
who was on the program for this duty, led the discussion on asthma. 

President Hazzard then appointed the following Committee of Arrange- 
ments to plan a reception to be given to Dr. A. T. Still: C. C. Teall, Nettie 
Hi. Bolles and Edythe F. Ashmore. 

The meeting was then adjourned to 8:30 o'clock a. m., July 12, 1904, at 
the Missouri State building. 


Mornine, Jury 12. 


President Hazzard called the meeting to order at 8:30 a. m. 
He then read the following cablegram: 

Glasgow, Scotland, July 11, 1904. 
Dr. Irene H. Ellis, Secretary A. O. A.: , 
Greetings from Europe, where we hope osteopaths will soon number over three. 

L. WALKER. 


A. G. Hildreth then called the attention of the meeting to the banquet 
Thursday evening, and strongly urged that every osteopath in attendance 
should sit at the banquet table. He stated that Drs. De France, Bailey and 
Eckert had the tickets for sale. 

The minutes of Monday’s proceedings were read and approved. 

Ellen L. B. Ligon, first vice-president, took the chair and announced that 
the association would be favored with the President’s address, entitled 
“Osteopathic Manipulation of the Blood-Mass.” 

President Charles Hazzard then addressed the meeting: 

Upon resuming the chair President Hazzard recognized Charles E. Still, 
who spoke as follows: 


“Last year at Cleveland I promised the association that I would have my 
father present at St. Louis this year. A few days ago he was feeling very 
poorly, and I thought I would be obliged to disappoint you, but yesterday 
my spirits were revived by the receipt of a telegram stating that he would 
be with us today, so I have fulfilled my promise and now present him to 
you. Te does not feel like making an address, but simply wants to meet 
you.” 


Thereupon Dr. Andrew Taylor Still was ushered into the hall, and wala 
great cheers and continued applause he proceeded to the rostrum, and spoke 
as follows: 


“T do not feel able to speak to you as I would like to. You have heard 
so often that I am glad to meet vou, and you are all pretty good looking, 
ete., you have often heard that. I am not really a Missourian, but I have 
been here about sixty-five vears, and so I am very nearly that. I was 
born in Virginia, and came here as quick as I could decently. 

“T have long since been told that the works of God would prove His per- 
fection. I have searched for the man that could prove that that assertion 
was not correct. I have also searched for the theologian who could take 
that assertion and prove it. That assertion can only be proven by the thor- 
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oughbred, loyal, genuine osteopath, because he will start with the human 
skeleton and terminate with the soul of man. The union between life and 
matter, mind and motion is the proof of the perfection of the Divine 
Architect of the universe. That Architect was not asleep. He was not 
drunk on beer and whisky. He was cool-headed and wise in thought when 
He planned the human life—animal life. With mature thought and de- 
liberation he took up the subject, and as the Architect of the universe he 
made the doors necessary for the building; he made all the posts to hold 
it up, all the ribs to do the work. He set in then his furniture and gave it 
necessary room and covering, and he placed therein the batteries, sub-bat- 
teries and parts through the whole system to drive it; and, as I tell the 
students in my elasses, no failure has been found in it. 

“The great God of the universe is a chemist and is a skilled mechanic, 
possessing all that is necessary to make a perfect job, and when he puts it out 
it is self-protecting, not only from foreign bodies, but as a healing system. 
T want to emphasize the thought that had the God of the universe omitted 
the chemical and physiological laboratory, and that which is necessary to 
keep man in good health, he would either have been dishonest or ignorant. 
Take either horn of the dilemma you wish. I take it that my God was 
honest; he was wise and when he made the work he said: Not only good, 
but ‘very good.’ The supposed ignorance of God is the pill doctor’s oppor- 
tunity. 

“No school on earth holds the student down to the study of the body as 
much as the osteopathic—for twenty continuous months, every day five or 
ten lessons, perpetually leading him from the dry bone to the spirit of life. 
This soul of man! What is it? Go to your Divine Chemist and see if He 
does not come forth with the chemical compounds which are all that you see 
of man. One says: What is the soul of man? I ask my theologian what 
this soul of man is. I ask the doctor what the soul of man is. I ask the 
philosopher what the soul of man is. I have only a glimmer of an answer, 
and that comes from the chemist, who says the Divine Architect is not only 
the builder, he is not only the philosopher, but he is a chemist. That chemist 
lias produced the substances that are the sources of matter and of all that you 
see in man. 

“The all-ruling intelligent power and chief of the universe as far as we 
do know has made no single failure. Let us criticise him a little. Let me 
ask you a few questions. Did you ever see the wing feathers of a turkey 
grow on its head? Did you ever see his foot grow where his tail should ¢ 
Why not? Because God is reliable. You will never find an omission. If 
that were not so then you are worshiping an old hypocrite. For thirty long 
years I have searched and failed to find a single omission. If you had a 
toothache, would you put opium in it? You will if you are a blank. If you 
have dysentery or summer complaint you surely must have some opiate, some 
injections; as the Kentuckian says, some ‘interjections.’ But whenever you 
are master of the nerves of the spine at the first and second lumbar you 
will turn them on to that raw intestine, and you will pour in a better mor- 
phine than man knows how to compose, and give relief. If you have not 
relieved the pain inside of forty seconds you are not an osteopath. 

“THe who drops the study of bones, of physiology or anatomy and takes 
up semething else without having proved his God is a poor architect, a poor 
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physiologist, a poor chemist. That man is to be pitied, and I would say, 
Lord, give him a little bit more of anatomy. Give honor to the old doc- 
tors; they did their honest best, but do not worship them. Cleave to noth- 
ing but that which vou can demonstrate before God and man. 

“Whenever you take up the human body and master it, acquire a knowl- 
edye of it, and then practice along the lines we are teaching, then you are an 
osteopath. One says, how long must you study? I will answer that ques- 
tion. Just at the very time and moment that your head has a perfect know!- 
edge of all the forms and of all the positions of the bones nerves and tissues 
aud the whole system and how to control it; the very instant you know ail 
about the human anatomy, the form and functions of that body, then you 
are ready for your diploma. Talk to me about three years, two years, five 
years! Some heads will never make an osteopath if they are five hundred 
years at it. My first thousand graduates are a success, and all others are 
who have persevered in it. Then another thing. At the end of two years, 
the way we teach now, crowding from morning to night, it becomes monoton- 
ous, like a long-winded speech, and if you ever intend to move, then and 
there you are ready. Every day after you have*completed your course and 
fail to go into the practice you begin to decay, and at-the end of another year 
vou hardly have sense enough to know whether you should continue or let 
it alone. 

“T have spoken more than I intended to. I feel better than I did when I 
began. 

“Now, I will tell vou a little story: I went to the gates of St. Peter, and 
said I, ‘Peter. how are all things? 

“Well,” he said, ‘I have a good notion to box you over the ears.’ 

“What for, Peter? 

“ Why,’ he said, ‘you sent up a woman who was an esteopath, and she is 
talking a new language in heaven. She is talking about the clavicle, the 
cuticle, the sub-lingual, the cellular and the connective tissues. Is she crazy ? 
She was an osteopath and you are responsible for it.’ 

“Said I: ‘Peter, I am guilty; I expect to fill heaven ‘chock’ full of osteo- 
paths from this on.’ 

“Well, he said, ‘von must send her some company ; she sits up here alone 
a lonesome woman talking science all the time.’ 

“But, to be serious, I do think that education should commence at the 
mother’s breast. If a mother who is educated and knows how many bones 
she has, where they belong and what to do with them, and talks with her 
daughter as she grows up, she will become an intelligent young woman 
whose company any young man would seek and enjoy. All the young 
women who graduate from my school have not only been successful, but have 
sent us good reports of their work. They have made a good record and we 
ave preud of them. 

“\Vhenever you get a boat that navigates faster than another one, then 
jealousy arises. When we take up a disease, for instance pneumonia, and 
handle it successfully without a drug, the advocates of allopathy will say, 
where are your statistics? They say 46 per cent. die from broncho-pneu- 
monia. The success of osteopathy has been such that there has been no ocea- 
sion to compile mortuary statistics. What is the death rate from flux? The 
allopath says 17 per cent. What does the osteopath say? He is without 
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statistics again. Just think of the remarkable success Mrs. Conger had in 
the Philippines with this disease among the army boys, and yet she was only 
a baby osteopath then. She handled the flux, fevers and bowel troubles with 
remarkable success, and mind you, reports of these wonderful cures have not 
alone come from her lips, but from the soldiers in the field. 

“T wish to thank vou for this greeting. It is the largest gathering of 
osteopaths I have ever addressed. I presume many of you came here to see 
the shows on the pike, to meet fellow osteopaths from the differnt parts of 
the country and also to assist in advancing this great cause to which we ail 
have pinned our faith, and I am happy to say that we are all trying to fight 
the battles of an omniscient God, and so long as we are adjudged guilty of 
that we need have no fear.” 


Dr. Still was heartily cheered, and as he was passing out through the 
audience the entire assemblage rose and gave him three rousing cheers. 
E. R. Booth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, then made the following remarks: 


“T am sure you are not in the humor to listen to me after hearing what 
our reverend Dr. Still has told you. However, I wish to say a few things 
concerning the ‘Ilistory of Osteopathy,’ which I am at present writing and 
have near completion. I have had some circulars distributed among you, 
which will give vou the necessary facts. However, I wish to direct your 
attention to “them, and trust you will give them your careful attention. It 
is very important that this work should be done while the leading osteo- 
paths, those that were most familiar with the science in its early “history 
and growth, are still living. Some of those have already passed from the 
stage of action. I am especially anxious that this history be published dur- 
ing the life of Dr. Still, but from what vou all have seen of the doetor today 
it is safe to predict that he will be with us for a number of years to come. 

“The manuscript for the entire work is practically prepared, and | have 
most of it with me. You will observe from the circular the chapters into 
which it is to be divided, and it is my purpose to treat the various subjects 
us thoroughly as possible. It is my aim to give vou the most reliable infor- 
mation obtainable, and for the benefit of the profession and for posterity 
I trust each cf you will give me such information as you may possess in 
order that IT may embody it in the work before it is published. And so if 
any of you have any information concerning osteopathic schools, legislation, 
court proceedings and the introduction of osteopathy into your state I 
would be pleased to have it.” 


President Hazzard announced the following committees: 

Committee on Resolutions—C. E. Achorn, Boston, Mass.; J. C. Howell, 
Vineland, N. J.; Ethel L. Burner, Bloomington, Ill.; William A. MeCon- 
nell, Wacken. Sud: Kent W. Coffman, Owensboro, Ky. 

Committee on Necrology—-Leslie FE. Cherry, Milwaukee, Wis.; Lola Lil- 
lian Hayes, Wyanet, Ill.; Julia C. Clarke Boston, Mass. 

Committee on State Boards—Charles E. Still, Kirksville, Mo. 

Committee on Student Delegates—Perey Long, Kirksville, Mo. 

Committee on New Members—H. L. Chiles, Auburn, N. Y.; W. J. Nov- 
inger, Trenton, N. J.; Charles A. Upton, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Mary E. 
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Harwood, Kansas City, Mo.; Earl H. Cosner, Sandusky, O.; F. E. Moore, 
LaGrande, Ore.; T. L. Ray, Fort Worth, Tex.; L. D. ‘Martin, Barre, Vt.; 
W. A. Wilcox, Ww aterbury, Conn. 

Committee on Credentials—M. F. Hulett, Columbus, O.; Irene H. Ellis, 
Boston, Mass.; A. L. Evans, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The following ushers were appointed for the public exercises at Festival 
Hall: F. E. Moore, F. H. Smith, J. A. McGee, Frank J. McGuire, Ord L. 
Sands, Charles A. Upton, S. D. Richards, W. A. Wileox, Clifford H. 
Stearns, Perey L. Hodges and J. D. Cunningham. 

C. M. T. Hulett: “We are consuming too much time over these announce- 
ments not being svstematized. I therefore move that all of these matters 
be submitted to the program committee, who shall bring them to the atten- 
tion of this meeting.” 

The President then introduced W. J. Connor, of Kansas City, Mo., 
who read a paper on “The Significance of Certain, Peculiar Sounds Emanat- 
ing From the Spine During Osteopathic Treatment.” 

‘Diseussion of the paper of W. J. Connor was led by O. s. Snyder, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

President Hazzard stated that. the committee having in charge the award- 
ing of the prize essay had received a great many interesting papers, and that 
it was no easy task to determine which was the best, but that they had award- 
ed the prize to Dr. A. Still Craig, of lowa City, Ta. 

Dr. Craig then read his paper, entitled “Has Osteopathy a Right to 
Exist ?” 

Mrs. A. L. Conger read a paper entitled “A Pioneer in the Philippines.” 

President Hazzard then stated that the time had come for the clinies, 
aad, as the hour was late, stated that one clinie would be held at each end 
of the hall. 

At the rear end of the hall Carl P. McConnell conducted a clinie on 
valvular diseases of the heart. 

D. Webb Granberry, of Orange, N. J., to whom had been assigned the dis- 
cussion of the clinic of C. P. McConnell, was not present. 

From the rostrum Guy E. Loudon, of Burlington, Vt., read an interest- 
ing paper, “Bright’s Disease,” which was discussed by C. H. Stearns, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Session adjourned. 


Ostroratuic Day Exercises. 


Evenine Session, Turspay, 12, ar Hawn. 


President Hazzard called the meeting to order, whereupon it was favored 
with a pipe organ selection by Mr. Charles Galloway, the selection being: 
Scherzo in G minor, Bessi. During the evening Prof. Galloway favored 
the audience with several other numbers. 

Rev. Dr. L. H. Dorchester, pastor of the Lindell Avenue M. E. Church, 
delivered the invocation. 

During the evening the Temple quartette rendered several very pleasing 
selections, which were greatly appreciated by the audience. 
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A letter of regret was read from Hon. D. R. Francis, president of the 
evposition, expressing his disappointment at being unable to be present and 
address the meeting. 

President Hazzard, in response to President Francis’ welcome, spoke in 
part as follows: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen—In expressing the thanks which the osteopaths 
of this country feel for the welcome which has been extended to them, I must 
in the same breath give voice to the deep regret which we all feel at the ab- 
sence of President Francis. He is a very busy man, and at the last moment 
found it impossible to be with us, and yet we feel that whatever President 
¥'rancis might say to us would hardly make us feel more welcome than we 
have been made to feel in the city of St. Louis and in the exposition 
grounds. True it is that a warm welcome has been extended to us. It might 
be no exaggeration to call it even scorching hot. They say that down here 
in Missouri in the summer time the farmers have to feed their hens cracked 
ice to keep them from laying hard boiled eggs, and we can see how that 
might be. However, this welcome, I feel bound to say, we appreciate to the 
full, well knowing that its heartiness far exceeds its torridity. 

“Tt is truly fitting, we believe it is the eternal fitness of things, that osteo- 
pathy, child of the soil the purchase of which this exposition commemorates, 
should be represented here, should come to take her place as some one most 
happily said, ‘in the fair domain over which the goddess of liberty holds 
sway.’ 

“Into this vast assembling together of all that is modern, of all that shows 
the onward march of civilization and the triumph of man’s skill over his 
surroundings, osteopathy comes to represent his mastery over the physical 
being and the physical ills that so thickly beset the flesh. 

“Osteopathy had her smal! beginnings, but she did not despise the day of 
sma}! things. Many years ago a small boy came with his parents from old 
Virginia to the fertile soil of this new land. He brought hidden away in the 
r. cesses of some remote brain cell a germ of thought, the greatest thing in 
the world, and the boy and the thought germ grew together, fanned by the 
breezes and warmed by the sun of these broad prairies. The hardy life of 
the pioneer made the body tall and strong and built vigor that pumped pure 

ood to a brain endowed for a great purpose, nutured in the solitude, grow- 
ing in communion with nature, that thought began to bud, and finally when 
years of study and experienced had ripened and matured knowledge it burst 
into full bloom, and old Missouri became the fountain head of osteopathy. 

This Magnificent Festival Hall is set on a hill and from beneath our feet 
as we stand the water bursting merrily from a thousand jets flow down to 
delight the eye and cool the air and to go and mingle with the waters and 
the clouds at the far corners of the earth. So osteopathy from this grand old 
state has its source, has spread into all the world for the healing of the 
nations. 

“Why are we here? The men and women of osteopathy are gathered from 
every state and territory to mingle socially and to meet in council to devise 
plans to carry on our campaign of education against ignorance and prejudice 
end our battle against disease, for we fight against not disease and death 
alone, but against prejudice and ignorance in many cases, for it is ever trus 
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that as some one has said, the truth that oceupies a nut-shell finds some minds 
too narrow to give it room. Osteopathy carries on a great campaign of 
education.” 


The President then introduced A. G. Hildreth, of St. Louis, who wel- 
eomed the American Osteopathic Association to St. Louis on behalf of the 
Missouri State Osteopathic Society. He spoke in part as follows: 


“It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of the Missouri State Osteopathic 
Association, and in the name of the St. Louis osteopaths, to bid you welcome 
io this, the greatest osteopathic gathering ever known, the greatest in num- 
bers, the greatest in enthusiasm, and greatest, we believe, in all things per- 
taining to the good of our science. 

“We welcome you to this meeting, where we believe you will be privi- 
leged to share in the most scientific osteopathic feast of our lives. We wel- 
come you to Missouri, the birthplace of our science; to this city, the metrop- 
olis of our mother state; to this magnificent building, the crowning glory of 
beautiful Art Hill, the center around which clusters and from which has 
emanated, the designs that make this spot the wonder of all who look upon 
it, a dreamland of beauty and a paradise in reality, the central creation ot 
the greatest exhibition the world has ever known,—so great in its magnitude 
and so complete in all its details, that we are lost when we try to compre- 
hend it in ali of its relations to the past and all that it means as an influence 
upon the future. 

“We welcome you to this place, where you have gathered around you the 
culmination of all the past centuries, all that we have ever been and all that 
we are today is represented here in this, the world’s greatest display. We 
welcome you believing, yes knowing, that from the inspiration of this hour 
we shall gather new courage and greater strength for greater and better 
things to come, meaning much to us as individuals and more as a profes- 
sion. Again we welcome you in the name of the one man whose lifework 
has made this gthering possible; in the name of the one man who will ever 
be known as the Father of osteopathy, and the one whose name will through- 
ont all time be known in every household of civilization as the greatest ben- 
efactor of the human race, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 

“We rejoice with you and with him that his life has been spared and that 
he can today share with us and enjoy the golden harvest of his great. life’s 
work. We are gratified, indeed, that we are honored and blessed by his pres- 
cence on this occasion. We should be and are grateful for the privilege we 
enjoy as the instruments in God’s hands to carry on for the sake of suffering 
lumanity to greater and more extended successes, the noble work he has 
so ably begun. 

“The history of osteopathy has been made in a few short years. Only 
twelve years ago, the 10th day of last May, the first osteopathic college was 
chartered under the laws of the state of Missouri. This college was located 
at Kirksville, the county seat of Adair County, Missouri, then a town virtu- 
ally unknown—now, the world-famous birthplace of osteopathy, and the 
home of Dr. Still. The first class that matriculated in that college num- 
hered seventeen people. At that time there was not a publication in the 
United States that would even honor us with a respectable news item. The 
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first article published in one of our great newspapers was one ridiculing Dr. 
Still and his treatment and it appeared in one of the leading dailies of this 
city in the fall of 1892.. Today we are treated with every courtesy by the 
press of this entire country. There was not a state in this Union at that 
time where a graduate of this school could practice as a law-abiding citizen. 
At least our enemies sought to have the medical laws then existing so inter- 
preted. 

“Today there are some eight or ten colleges of osteopathy in the United 
States with between twelve hundred and fifteen hundred students matricu- 
jated, or in attendance. There are about thirty-five hundred practitioners 
in the field. Our practice is recognized and legalized by some form of law 
in more than one-half of the states of the Union. In a number of states we 
have osteopathic Boards of Examirtion and Registration. We have some 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight State Osteopathic organizations, a Nationai 
Association that now numbers over eight hundred members. At this gather- 
ing we have between twelve and fifteen hundred osteopaths representing 
every state in the Union and a number of foreign countries. Here at this 
World’s Exposition, we are virtually her guests. We were invited here by 
the president of the World’s Fair Association; by the mayor of this great 
city, and by the president of the Merchants’ League. The grand old state 
ot Missouri extends the courtesy of her magnificent building to us for our 
meetings. The exposition management have set apart this day te be known 
as American “Osteopathic Day,” and have given us for this special occasaon 
ihe use of this beautiful hall; they have furnished us excellent musie by 
their official organist upon one of, if not the greatest, musical instruments 
on earth. For all of these favors we are doubly grateful and appreciative. 

“During the history of our growth, just as in the lives of individuals, 
communities, municipalities, states and even nations, there have come, from 
time to time, events which have meant much to us in the way of our progress 
and development. But, it seems to me, there has never been a time, nor has 
there ever occurred an event which should mean more to us than this gath- 
ering here. This certainly is the crowning event of our existence, and it 
should and will give us new impetus; fill our lives with higher ambitions 
and redound in the end to the greater glory of our cause. 

“Embracing within the scope of her future a law divine, as embodied in 
a normal, living, human structure, osteopathy, the newest science of medi- 
cine, young in vears, but old in truth, greets the devotees of the older schools 
and invites the investigation of the world.” ; 


Dr. Hildreth’s address of weleome was responded to on behalf of the 
American Osteopathic Association by J. Foster McNary, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who spoke in part as follows: 


“There could be no better opportunity than the present to thank you for 
the honor that has come to me, in being permitted to accept for you this 
hearty welcome. 

“The cireumstances under which we meet this week are certainly ideal. 
Where in this nation could be found a more suitable place for our meeting 
than this beautiful city—crowned as she is by this ivory temple and this 
magnificent exposition 4 
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“Everything is favorable for our meeting with possibly one exception, and 
that might be illustrated by the story of the little three-year-old girl who, 
when she was taken to her mother’s room to see her little brother for the first 
time, said to her father: ‘Papa, take that thing back; it’s a puppy I want.’ 

“We might ask the weather man to take this kind back and try another 
variety; but even that objection is overruled, since this grand old state of 
Missouri has thrown open her magnificent building, cooled as it is, to suit 
the most exacting. 

“The science of osteopathy is undergoing the most critical test it has ever 
known, and its position recalls to my mind the story which is most familiar 
to each of you: Nineteeen hundred years ago the boy of twelve, surrounded 
by the wise men of his generation, laid down new principles which have ever 
since proven to be the very foundation of correct living; so it is with osteop- 
athy, which stands today but twelve years old, keenly observed and ques- 
tioned by the most critical scientifie men of our time. May it be truthfully 
said of it after 1,900 years have rolled away, that the principles we repre- 
sent here today proved to be the true foundation of the science of healing. 

“In the name of the osteopaths of this nation, and in fact the osteopaths 
of the world, I wish to express our most hearty appreciation of your wel- 
come, and to thank the Business Men’s League of St. Louis for the hospi- 
tality extended to us during our visit to the Ivory City. And through you, 
Dr. Hildreth, we wish to return thanks to the Missouri Oseopathie Associa- 
tion, and the St. Louis Society, and to acknowledge our obligations for the 
efficient work which they have so successfully accomplished.” 


Judge Edward Higbee, of Lancaster, Mo., who introduced the first osteop- 
athic bill in the Missouri Legislature, was introduced and spoke as follows: 


“Tt is true that I did introduce the bill referred to in the Legislature of 
this state in 1895, but I bore a very inconspicuous part. At that time, as 
you all know, osteopaths were Ishmaelites. You had no legal protection. 
And you all appreciate that epigram of President Cleveland, that it was a 
condition and not a theory that confronted you. So the friends of osteop- 
athy, having taken counsel together, prepared a measure; and through their 
partiality I had the honor of presenting the bill in our Legislature. Very 
little was known of you at that time. I do not want to invoke your displeas- 
ure upon my head, but you were so little known at that time, that when I 
sent that bill up to the clerk to read to the House he fell down and could 
net pronounce your name. Well, they seemed to get the laugh on me, intro- 
ducing a bill that the clerk could not pronounce the chief word in the title 
of it. Well, of course, we had ignorance and prejudice to contend with. 
Tat the members of the Legislature loved fair play, and if we could show 
them that osteopathy was a good thing there would be no trouble about it. 
So in our own way we proceeded to combat this ignorance and prejudice; 
and the first thing I required was that Dr. Hildreth should be brought down 
from Kirksville and play the role of lobbyist. 

Now, I do not wish to give the doctor a bad name, but I want to tell 
you he is the most successful lobbyist I ever had the pleasure of meeting. 
It so happened that some members of the Legislature were sick, and the 
doctor straightway proceeded to heal them; and they began to sound his 
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praise, so thet we had no difficulty whatever in getting the bill through the 
first and second reading. But by this time there were some of those very 
wise doctors in the body who knew that osteopathy was a fake, and they felt 
it their duty to protect the people of the great state of Missouri, and they 
must defeat that measure. So they began to take counsel together. 

“When Dr. Hildreth and the other friends of the measure concluded that 
the time was ripe. I called the bill wp for third and final reading. I was 
congratulating myself that we had won the day. But no sooner had I taken 
the floor than one of those very wise men arose and asked if he might be per- 
mitted to interrogate the gentleman from Schuyler County. I knew I did 
not know anything about osteopathy, and I knew I could not tell him any- 
thing about it. But of course, I granted the permission and the question 
that he poked at me was: ‘Will the gentleman from Schuyler kindly teli 
us what osteopathy means? I did not know a thing about it. And so it 
was a condition and not a theory that. confronted me. I knew the gentleman 
did not desire information. He simply desired to get a fall out of me, if 
you will excuse the expression; and have a little fun at my expense and 
langh the measure out of the House. 

“You will pardon me, but during the war of 1861- 65 up in Lincoln 
County they tell the story—and of course it is true—that there were some 
patrons of a country post oflice that wanted to get the news and they chipped 
in and subscribed for a newspaper. ‘The postmaster was selected to read it, 
and so when the paper would arrive they would all go to the post office and 
listen to the reading of the news. On one occasion when the postmaster be- 
gan to read the war news he read that the Army of the Potomac was in 
slaiu quo. One old fellow said: ‘Hold on there, I want to know what that 
slalu quo means.’ The postmaster scratched his head and after a while he 
said: ‘I don’t know exactly what that means—I kind of think it is a Latin 
word, and as near as I can make out it means, in a h 1 of a bad fix.’ 

“Well, now, that was my fix. But I always understood that the informa- 
ticn of an interrogator ought to be sufficient unto his interrogation, and it 
cecurred to me that I would try my hand at questioning, and I said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, will the honorable gentleman from Osage permit me to ask him a 
question.” Of course, he said he would be pleased to gratify the gentleman 
from Schuyler. I said: ‘Will the gentleman from Osage kindly tell the 
JTouse to what school of medicine he belongs? ‘Why, certainly, certainly, 
Mr. Speaker; I am an allopath.’ 

“*An allopath! Yes. Well, now, will the gentleman answer me one 
other question? Wil! he kindly tell the house what the word allopath 
means? And then I got the fall out of him. The House saw the point 
which the wise man did not, and the bill passed triumphantly.” 


President Hazzard then introduced Dr. J. D. Vincil, of St. Louis, Mo., 
who addressed the meeting as follows: 


“T am very glad that I have no experiences to tell like my friend, Judge 
Higbee, because his experience had a word in it that I do not care to pro- 
nounce. I never was in such a fix, and never want to be. 

“Tn the long ago there appeared in a distinguished assemblage a conspicu- 
cus individual, concerning whom the question was raised: ‘What! Saul 
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among the prophets? It was rather an anomalous thing for him to be there ; 
no more so, perhaps in the estimation of many than for myself to be among 
the osteopathic prophets of this age. 

“The President of your association introduced me as ‘Dr. Vinceil.’ I 
want you to know that on certain lines I am in the category of a young law- 
ver who became a candidate for a seat in the state legislature. The farm- 
ing community of the county protested against. his election, saying that. 
lawyers made law that nobody could understand, not even the law maker. 
The young lawyer saw that the fates were against him, and went around 
among the people and said: ‘Il want you to understand, gentlemen, that 
while I have a license to practice law, I am not a lawyer to hurt.’ And so 
T want it understood I am not a doctor along medical lines. 

“My reason for being here is illustrated by an incident that occurred in 
a court room years ago when I was pastor of a church in Macon City, Mis- 
souri. Colonel Green, the editor of a newspaper and myself were sitting 
within the limits of the bar. Some disturbance occurred, and the judge, L 
suppose, thought it was the preacher and the editor who were’ responsible 
therefor, and ordered the bar cleared. Colonel Green wrote a note in his 
behalf and mine to the judge: ‘Does vour order clearing the bar exclude 
the pulpit and the press?” The judge wrote back: ‘No, sir; please remain. 
J consider the presence of both necessary to a healthy state of the court.’ [ 
think that is the reason why my irrepressible friend and family physician, 
Dr. Bailey, managed to get my name on the program, which caused the Pres- 
ident to call me to the rostrum. 

“T want to say two things. I am not here to tell my experience like Judge 
Higbee. I have a better reason. I would rather stand in your presence 
tonight, after having passed through an ordeal of affliction for months, and 
months, and months, and having gone to the very margin of the silent river 
to look across its mystie waters, and say that I was snatched from the hands 
of death by an osteopathie physician, than to have introduced the grandest 
mméasure that was ever introduced in a legislature. 

“Thirty-two years ago, in response to a memorial presented by the Boone 
County Medical Society, as a curator of the University of Missouri, I brought 
a measure before the Board of Curators creating the medical department 
of the state university. I introduced and defended the measure on the 
ground that recently they had created the law department of the university, 
end therefore should recognize another honorable and reputable profession. 
The measure was passed, and I am the father and founder of the medical 
department of the state university. Now with that connection with allo- 
pathy, what is Saul doing among the prophets ? 

“Twelve years ago, foolishly enough, I am frank to admit, I suffered 
myself to be chosen President of the Board of Trustees of a medical college 
in St. Louis—an allopathic institution. I remained with it eleven years, 
and for reasons best known to myself retired, and do not hesitate to say that 
T was glad to do so, in view of the men in charge of it. With that experi- 
ence in connection with allopathy, what is Saul doing among the prophets? 

“T will tell you, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. I came here to 
testify to a great fact in my own experience growing out of the experience 
of St. Paul, that grand thinker of the centuries: ‘Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.’ I have done it. When my life was despaired of by 
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everyone who saw me, my wife, whose life had been saved by osteopathy 
three years ago, said, ‘I believe if you had sent for Dr. Bailey when you 
came home from Virginia you would be well now.’ She took the position 
that I was more to her than al! the doctors without any regard to all the 
‘pathisms’ in the world, and sent for Dr. Bailey, who made me quit taking 
medicine, and I have not tasted it since about the first of April, and from 
a shadowy looking fellow I now weigh 187 pounds, and Richard is himself 
again. 

“T came here not expecting to talk, but I am glad of the privilege of bear- 
ing testimony to the fact that vou osteopaths have the true philosophy of 
disease and its cure. You treat causes instead of doing what so many of our 
professional brethren do—treating only symptoms. “You have struck the 
keynote of success. The thought came to me tonight while others were 
speaking: The eyes of the centuries were upon Napoleon’s men at the Pyra- 
mids. The eyes of the years are upon osteopathy. You have a future be- 
fore you that is to mould and fashion the grandest healing agency of all the 
centuries. God bless you and your work.” 


President Hazzard then stated that the last number on the program 
would be a few words from the “Old Doctor.” 


Dr. A. T. Still then made the following remarks: 


“Sixty-seven years ago this month J saw for the first time the little vil- 
lage of St. Louis. Since that time she has expanded until she has grown to 
be quite a village. At that time the river boats were drawn by blind horses, 
and the musie that was heard when they were ready to start was, water up, 
water up, water up. Today we cross by means of that electric current that 
we used to eall the voice of God when the thunder rolled down from heaven. 
You are using that voice of God to move bodies, open the atmosphere, and 
light dark places. We are living in an age of progress and advancement, 
and God Almighty is calling out to us, water up, water up, water up. 

“To those of you who carry diplomas from the schools of osteopathy, I 
want to say that that science has been before the thinkers, the philosophers, 
as a healing science for thirty years. At that age a person is supposed to 
be a man. Osteopathy has gone through the period of conception and birth 
—the boy period, the youth. Now it stands before the world as a mature 
man. 

“He who has familarized himself with the 206 bones of the human body 
has long since discovered that no bone in the human body is like any other 
bone. Every bone articulates in its position differently from all others. 
Those of you who have given close attention can take the first joint of the 
right little finger, index, thumb, toe, rib, spine, and know its number and 
location, its articulation that it meets both above and below. As time is pre- 
cious, I will say with that knowledge you are prepared to follow me to the 
ligaments and connective tissue that unite all parts of the body into one com- 
pleted frame. 

“Now you are ready to go with me to the heart, that sublime and wisely 
endowed center of. human life, at which point we see the first manifestation 
of living motion. Will you please halt there and think for a moment. Does 
this heart have the power of thought? Has it the gift of knowledge to 
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know that a spine must be constructed both above and below it in such a man- 
ner as to receive limbs for locomotion and arms for man’s use and comfort, 
as well as to prepare the way to receive the head, of proper form to receive 
the organs in order that they may perform their necessary functions. Let 
us see if it does show wisdom as it passes down in forming the aorta. It 
xppears to be that it does. Now halt. Here we see two branches thrown 
off. They fork out and continue on down, down, and divide. We see that 
they perform such work in the region of the pelvis, and pass on down and 
complete the leg on both sides. What object has this heart in dividing the 
aorta at the iliac bifureation. You see at once, if you will reason at all, that 
it wants to make a couple of legs. It is now preparing for locomotion. It 
makes a strong framework called the pelvis with the necessary mortices to 
receive the head of the thigh bone, so that it ean move backward and for- 
ward, right and left. Now we have come to where the leg is broken at 
another place, and we call it the knee joint. Here we see the artery divide 
again into two branches, and we have the tibia and fibula, and then it goes 
on with the process until the limb is completed. ‘ 

“Go with me back to the heart where we will run up through the chest 
with a few arteries supplying the lungs, heart, brain and arms. This artery 
has thrown off the necessary small branches to supply the organs of the head, 
neck and chest. 

“Then we have the nervous system, which governs the circulation of the 
arterial and venous blood streams; the one to construct, the other to bring 
back to the heart and lungs impure blood, all of which you know without any 
elaborate discussion. He who seeks the causes of disease would be doing 
wisely as a machinist to start with the artery from the heart and seek to 
find any obstruction by bones or any other pressure upon the arterial sys- 
tem. If vou fail to find the obstruction there please commence with the 
venous system at the extremities and travel back to the heart, and you are 
sure to find the cause by some obstruction to the venous system. Bones, 
muscles and ligaments will disturb the circulation of blood by pressure. 

“Going from a warm room into extremely cold outdoor atmosphere wili 
cause contractures, effecting the nerves and blood supply of the system, and 
the muscles and tissues that enter into the composition of the organs of the 
system. Change of atmosphere is as much of a wound to the whole system 
as a fall would produce by jolting the body. 

“You as osteopathic engineers must look for contractures which are fol- 
lowed by irritation and stoppage of blood which is the cause of tumefaction 
of the organs of the abdomen, the whole system, heart, lungs and brain. As 
you are engineers and have charge of the greatest engine known, vou must 
apply your knowledge with the skill of a machinist until you find the cause, 
and you are not excusable if you do not find an obstructed artery to be the 
cause of a goiter, aneurisms, tumors and all unnatural growths that produce 
bulky obstruction to a healthy condition of the whole system. 

“T am thankful that we are here tonight in this delightful spot and that 
T can get another good look at this splendid audience of engineers of the 
human body, and may the social intercourse, and the education which we 
have received at this meeting go with us to our homes and daily practice, 
and may the memories of this occasion forever linger in our minds. Good 
night.’ 
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In addition to being heartily cheered and applauded, Dr. Still was pre- 
sented with a beautiful bunch of roses. 
After an informal reception, the meeting was declared adjourned. 


Wepxespay Morning Session, Jury 13. 


President Hazzard called the meeting to order at $8 :30. 

the minutes of the two sessions held on Tuesday were read by Assistant 
Secretary Chiles and approved. 

The first on ihe program was a paper on “Stimulation” by Leslie E. 
Cherry, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. C. Teall announced that an informal reception had been planned by 
the ladies of the assuciation to be given this evening in the Massachusetts 
Building in honor of Dr. A. T. Still. 

Other guests of honor will be: 

Charles E. Still and wife. 

George M. Laughlin and wife. 

Charles Hazzzrd, President of this association, and wife. 

Ellen L. B. Ligon, Vice-President. 

Trene Harwood Ellis, who has been our eilicient secretary since the organ- 
ization of this association. 

William F. Traughber, President of the Missouri State Association. 

A. G. Hildreth, President of the St. Louis Association, and wife. 

The next on the program was a discussion of the paper, “Stimulation,” 
led by George C. Taplin, of Boston, Mass. This paper was also discussed 
by J. W. Hofsess, Memphis, Tenn., and N. A. Bolles, Denver, Colo. 

M. F. Hulett, Treasurer, submitted the following report of the receipts 
and disbursements of the association. 


To the Honorable Board of Trustees of the American Osteopathic Association : 


Gentlemen :—I beg to submit herewith the following report of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of all funds coming into my hands as Treasurer of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation for the fiscal year ending July, 1904: 


RECEIPTS 
July 15, 1908, Amount received from current dues. eee 3,525.00 
May 16, 1904, A. L. Evans, Advt. Act. and copies of Journals sold...... ; 39.18 
July 4, 1904, Received from Sec. Ellis for invitations sold.............. 222.80 
July 6, 1904, A. L. Evans, Advts. and sale of Journals................. 128.07 
July 6, 1904, Amount received from Associated ‘Colleges, inspection fund... 313.80 
July 6, 1904, Amount received for Alabama fund.................005. GO.00 
July 6, 1904, Amount received for Gen. Legis.............02.0005 . 1.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
July 17, 1903, Chas. C. Teall, typewriting...... 6.10 
July 17, 1908, A. G. Hildreth, Exp. Legis. Com.........ccccccccccees 4.00 
July 17, 1903, Cleveland Cham. of Com., use of hall..........0.0..0005 20.00 
July 17, 1903, C. M. T. Hulett, Exp. Edu. Com................ sanremare: 10.00 
July 17, 1908, Christine Bergothe, Sten. Clev. Mtg............ ss Mahia 25.00 
July 18, 1903, Cleveland Trans. Co., 3.00 
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July 22, 1908, Burrows Bros. & Co., Ptg. programsS...........seeeeeee 2.00 
July 22, 1903, Whitehead & Hoag Co., 30.00 
Aug. 8, 1903, Hollenden Hotel, decoration and menu cards, banquet...... 77.25 
Aug. 18, 1903, Christine Bergothe, Sten. Clev. Mtg............200eeeee 60.00 
Aug. 19, 1908, A. L. Evans, Aug. Journals. .......cccccccccccccccccce 101.96 
Oct. 5, 1903, A. L. Evans, Sept. Jourmals.............ceececcescsces 227.40 
Oct. 10, 1903, Chas. Hazzard, Legis. Exp. to Ala....... 88.05 
Oct. 10, 1903, The Forbes Lith. Co., Memb. Crtfs............0.-ee00ee 45.00 
Oct. 19, 1903, Chas. Hazzard, express and postage............eee0eee 9.13 
Oct. 19, 1908, A. L. Evans, Oct. Journals. ..........ccccccccecccccces 138.37 
Nov. 9, 1903, E. R. Booth, Schooi Insp. 250.00 
Nov. 9, 1903, E. R. Booth, School Insp. Act............ccccececcececs 63.75 
Nev. 1008, W. Link, Dap. Pab. Com. 18.86 
Nov. 11, 1908, A. L. Evans, Nov. Journals...........ccccecccccccecnes 145.65 
Nov. 18, 1903, E. R. Booth, Bal. School Insp. Exp.................... 113.85 
Dee. 11, 1908, A. L. Evans, Dec. Journals. ........cccccscccccccecevces 144.93 
Jan. 2, 1904, W. F. Link, Exp. Pub. Com...............ccececccccees 14.78 
Jan. 13,1904, A. L. Evans, Jan. Journals...........ccccecsecccccces 137.93 
Feb. 18, 1904, W. F. Link, Pub. Com. Supplies..................005. 10.02 
Feb. 18,1904, A. L. Evans, Feb. Journals and case reports............. 271.71 
Mar. 14, 1904, A. L. Evans, Mar. Jourmals.......ccsccccccccccccccee 139.12 
Apr. 8, 1904, A. L. Evans, Apr. Journals. .......cccccccccccccccccccce 145.09 
May 13, 1904, A. L. Evans, May Journals.............ccccccccccccces 199.09 
May 19, 1904, S. S. Salisbury, stationary for Asst. Sec................ 5.75 
June 6, 1904, Bros., Ptg. 2,000 eee 41.44 
June 9, 1904, Whitehead & Hoag Co., badges. 5.40 
June 17, 1904, A. L. Evans, June Journals. ..........cccccccccccccces 1438.37 
June 17, 1904, W. L. Roberts, refund overpaid dues................4.. 5.00 
June 17, 1904, Wm. R. Dobbyn & Sons, year book...............-000- 121.80 
June 27, 1904, Journal Ptg. Co., 1,500 supplement case reports........ 59.50 
June 27, 1904, Hope Bros., Ptg. Cards, Env., 120.25 
June 29, 1904, Ada A. Achorn, Tel. to Dr. Still...................200- 1.65 
duly 6G, 1904, A. L. Evans, July Journals. 161.29 
July 5, 1904, Hope Bros., 1,000 invitations. ......... 18.90 
July 5, 1904, Irene Harwood Ellis, Secretary’s supplies................ 177.80 
July 7, 1904, M. F. Hulett, Treasurer, supplies for year................ 29.45 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. F. Huert, Treas. A. O. A. 


Approved. 
A. S. MELVIN, 
NETTIE H. BOLLes, 
Auditing Committee. 


On motion the report was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The next topic on the program was a demonstration by G. D. Hulett, 
of Kirksville, Mo., on the subject, “The Osteopathic Examination.” 

C. E. Still introduced Mrs. Cornelius, of St. Louis, she having been one 
of the early patients of the “Old Doctor.” Mrs. Cornelius told how after 
suffering with a dislocated hip for two years, during which time she had 
suffered many things of many physicians, was finally cured by Dr. A. 
T. Still ten years ago and has been well since. 

Hon. John K. Todd, of Shelbyville, Ky., who had so ably 4assisted the 
esteopathic cause in its recent successful legislative fight in Kentucky, was 
called to the rostrum and introduced by President Hazzard and delivered a 
brief and felicitous address. 

The Code of Ethies was then taken up and read section by section by C. 
M. T. Hulett, the chairman of the Committee on Education. 

Sections 1 to 6, inclusive of Chapter 1, were then read and adopted with- 
out any change. 
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H. B. Sullivan moved that the clause in Section 7 of Chapter 1 which 
reads: “when not necessary to save the life of the mother,” be stricken out 
as immoral, unscientific and unosteopathic. Motion seconded. 

O. J. Snyder opposed the motion on the ground that under certain patho- 
logical conditions abortions are unavoidable. In cases of pregnancy when 
nephritis develops followed by uraemie convulsions, the life of the mother 
could not possibly be saved without this procedure. 

This discussion was followed up by Joanna Barry, C. W. Young and J. 
W. Hofsess. 

Then Leslie E. Cherry suggested that we listen to an amendment by the 
committee itself which may guide us in voting upon this section. 

E. R. Booth, a member of the committee, offered the following amend- 
ment to said section 7, viz: 

To strike out all after the word “kinds” in the third from the last line of 
Section 7, and substitute the following: “and especially any treatment or 
operation that may endanger life, even fetal life, except after mature delib- 
eration, such treatment or operation is found necessary to save life. To all 
such propositions the physician should present an inflexible opposition.” 

Said amendment was seconded. 

The said amendment was then ably discussed by O. J. Snyder, Kent W. 
Coffman, Ellen L. B. Ligon, William Smith, E. R. Booth and H. B. Sulli- 
van. . 

A vote was taken and the section as thus amended by the committee was 
declared adopted. 

C. W. Proctor then moved that the entire Chapter 1, as read, after being 
amended as above set forth, be declared adopted. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Chapter 1 of the Code of Ethics was by the President declared adopted by 
the association. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the President then announced that the 
further consideration of the proposed Code of Ethies would be continued 
until tomorrow morning, July 14th. 

In the absence of Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont., who was to have con- 
ducted the clinic on gall stones, it was conducted by E. M. Downing, York, 
Pa., who had been assigned to lead the discussion. 

It was moved and seconded that when the election of officers is held, that 
all nominations be made from the floor, and not by a nominating commit- 
tee. Motion carried. 

The clinie on “Diseases of the Eve” was conducted by G. L. Huntington, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The demonstration of the clinic was made by C. W. 
Young, of St. Paul. 

J. Henry Hoefner, Franklin, Pa., led the discussion. 


Tuvurspay Session, Jury 14. 


President Hazzard called the meeting to order at 8:30 A. M. 
The consideration of the proposed Code of Ethics was continued. 
Roger E. Chase, of Tacoma, Wash., made a motion that the consideration 
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of the Code of Ethies be indefinitely postponed, the motion being seconded, 
he spoke as follows: 


“T came down here from Tacoma, Wash., for three reasons. One was to 
see the founder of osteopathy; another was to get a little additional infor- 
mation in a post-graduate course, and the third was to try to assist in de 
feating the Code. 

“IT am opposed to the Code in toto, and I propose to do everything that 
can honestly and legitimately be done to defeat it, and I give warning 
accordingly. 

“What is a code of ethics, or a code of anything else. It is a set of rules 
for the guidance of the people in their eonduct. “As I look around me and 
see these osteopaths I notice that most of them have arrived at the age of 
diseretion. There are no children here, nor any boys or girls. I take it that 
nearly all of us have directly or indirectly heard of the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule. Let us see what we are trving to do. We are wasting 
much time over something that is unnecessary. Dr. Still said the other day 
that tne Almighty made no mistake in making the human being. He put 
everything there that was necessary, and he did not omit anything that was 
necessary. 

“One of the necessary things fer the normal human being is honesty. 
Tlonesty covers everything that is necessary in a code. We can divide it into 
three sections: The duty of the osteopath to himself; the duty of the osteo- 
path to his patient, and the duty of the osteopath to the public generally. That 
is all that is necessary. Now, when we say his duty, we mean that he will be 
honest with himself. The code that we are asked to adopt does not say any- 
thing avoui the duty of the osteopath to himself. That is the point of see- 
ond greatest importance. First our duty to our patient, and then our duty to 
ourselves. Now, we want to do our duty, and we want to do it now. In 
what way? We want to be honest. 

“In the first place we want to be honest with our patient. We do not 
want to swindle our patient. We do net want to cheat him in any way. 
We want to be honest with ourselves. We do not want to do anything that 
is dishonest. We want to treat the public in the same way. 

‘Now, is there any reason why a lot of grown people should put out a 
number of rules to tell themselves how to be honest‘ I do not think so. 
We know vhat honesty is. If people are dishonest they will be dishonest 
te the end of the chapter. In Washington we have had a little experience 
with a Code of Ethies, and the result is that it is inoperative. The greatest 
trouble we had in the state of Washington was with a graduate of one of the 
best schools of osteopathy. He came out there and did all kinds of things. 
He is a member of the state association, as well as the Pierce County Asso- 
ciation. They both have codes of ethies, but it makes no difference to him.” 


Hf. B. Sullivan, Detroit: “I am in favor of postponing the whole matter 
another year. TI did not come here specially with that intention, but we 
have other important business and I am satisfied a great many of ‘the oste- 
opaths have not thoroughly read the Code, and consequently have not come 
kere to give it the deliberation it deserves. In view of these circumstances 
I am in favor of the motion.” 
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C. M. T. Hulett, of Cleveland: “Many of us have a wrong idea of what 
thhe code is intended to be and to do. It is not a prescribed set of rules that 
is intended to hamper those who subscribe to it. It is not that at all. It 
does not restrict us in any respect. We have all sorts of unusual and diffi- 
cult situations in our practice. Occasionally you get into a corner when you 
hardly know which way to turn. You want to do the right thing, and the 
Lest thing. You want to conduct yourself so that your action will be a 
eredit to osteopathy, and just what to do is a matter of experience in that 
particular situation. You may not have had the experience. It is the first 
time you ever met such a proposition. Now, if you can have before you 
some guide which represents the experience of those who have properly met 
the same situation before, it will assist you in deciding what to do. That is 
what the code is. No one of us have ever met all these situations in our 
practice. The Code expresses the best sentiment of all the professions on 
these various complications. It is not something that you want to read like 
you would an article on an interesting subject from beginning to end. It is 
like the dictionary. You will want to refer to one particular section applica- 
ble to your wants, and when vou do that vou want that section to say enough 
to properly enlighten you and be of use to you. So you want an unabridged 
code which unifies our practice.” 


N. A. Bolles, Denver: “I supported this amendment yesterday, and voted 
for the adoption of the first chapter of the Code, and I believe I am justified 
in speaking in favor of this motion. When I voted yesterday I misconceived 
the purpose of these things. I want to thank Dr. Hulett for the argument 
he has made in favor of mature deliberation on this question before we act. 
Inasmuch as we have done so little in reaching a conclusion as to what we 
ought to do, during the past vear, that is a good reason why we should take 
another year to further investigate this matter, or a longer time if neces- 
sary. We do not want to put our heads into a yoke until we know what that 
yoke means. Wher we remember the basic principles of osteopathy, and 
how osteopathy pleads for the untrammeled operation of the natural law, and 
that the thing for us to do is to learn that law as thoroughly as we ean and 
then make our applications and apply those prineiples which are in accord- 
ance with that law, it seems to me that we ought to get all the light we can 
on a subject that is supposed to be our rule and guide. It seems to me that 
when we adopt a code of ethics on such short notice we do it without proper 
consideration, and the first thing we know we will find ourselves tied up in a 
knot that we cannot get out of. 


“Osteopathy has been practiced by our people for ten years, and we have 
the first instance yet to learn where we got into any serious trouble on ac- 
count of a want of a Code of Ethies. I believe that the spirit of letting peo- 
ple act untrammeled is teaching us very much more rapidly than any set of 
formulated rules which this convention can adopt. We are learning that 
there is a reason why the liar should not lie. There is a law written in our 
very bodies which tells us we should not steal, and if we let that natural law 
exercise its free will we will love our neighbor as ourselves. The works of 
God will qualify us, and teach us what is right. I believe what Dr. Still 
says, that a God, in whom we believe cannot disregard his own laws. He 
wil] be true to himself. And if we place ourselves at variance with the 
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operation of those laws we will most certainly suffer the natural conse- 
quences. If our profession then takes a step without due deliberation, by 
which we are going to bind ourselves, we are going to suffer the consequences 
in the eyes of the public and in the eyes of ourselves. I believe we ought to 
take plenty of time for the consideration of this code. Ethics is a study of 
the nature of things with a view to have them as a guide to human conduct ; 
it is the science of human duty. It is not a set of laws. <A set of laws may 
be ethical in its origin; it maybe arbitrary in its origin, but a Code of Ethies 
does not convey a clear idea to my mind. A code of laws based on ethical 
considerations would be clearer to me. So far we have progressed very 
nicely with the operation of the principle that I spoke of a little while ago. 
Our clear vision of the precept or natural law and God’s way should be ob- 
served, and if carefully studied will lead us to the right kind of conclusions, 
and we are getting there much more rapidly than the old school people who 
have been seeking to bind one another and whip one another into line. Fur- 
thermore the result that we see of the adoption of the so-called Code of Eth- 
ies among the old school practitioners is that it is obviously used as a whip 
to bring people into line and obey the will of those who are in power. It 
is causing apathy of conscience, and it is the development of conscience that 
we want. I trust that this matter will be postponed and that we may take it 
up at a time when we have reached such a stage in the consideration of 
these matters that it may be worth our while to consider a Code of Ethies.”’ 


E .R. Booth, Cincinnati: “From the speeches we have heard this morn- 
ing one would suppose that the question of the Code had never been thought 
of until vesterday. The fact is that it has been under discussion the past 
three or four years to my certain knowledge, and it seems to me we ought 
to have some idea upon the subject by this time. There was a form of 
code presented a year ago, which was published in pamphlet form, and sent 
to every member of the association; and my impression is it was sent to all 
the members of the profession. That code was presented for your consider- 
ation this week. The question has also been discussed in the Journal of the 
Association, and to my certain knowledge it was discussed quite extensively 
in other osteopathic journals. 

“Now, I am not especially in favor of a code. In fact theoretically I 
am opposed to anything of the sort. There is just one practical rule that it 
will do to follow all through life, and if we follow it we will not need any 
other; it is, do right. 

“But just as Dr. Hulett explained, there are some. of us who are sur 
rounded by situations where we are a little uncertain as to what our duty is, 
and I do not see that there is any harm if we have a suggestion in the form 
of a Code of Ethies (call it whatever you please) that will guide us and 
suggest what we ought to do under those circumstances. 

“From the way the last speaker spoke, and from other remarks that have 
been made I would get the impression that if we adopt the Code of Ethics 
part of which we did adopt yesterday, that it is our duty to go forward and 
perform abortions on every occasion that presents itself. I do not understand 
any such a thing. I do not believe that there is a word in this Code of Ethies 
that will in any way interfere with the conscience of any man. I have not 
been able to find it. If there is I am in favor of striking it out. 
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“We have been discussing this question for several years, and the time 
has come for you to settle the question one way or the other. I believe in 
something of the kind, and I want to say, Mr. President, that unfortu- 
nately in the east and in the central states we are not in such a happy con- 
dition as they are in Colorado. We find people in some of the states that 
need a guiding influence in the nature of some such code of ethies as_ this. 
T will say right here that the first case of abortion which I had anything to 
co with—having been called after it had been performed—was ~ really 
brought about by an osteopath. There are a great many instances of this 
kind. I have seen it in my experience in which we have seen the necessity 
for something of this kind, not necessarily to whip persons into line, but 
cften times by way of suggestion. 

“Now, let us take some action, one way or the other. Either vote it down 
or adopt it. There will doubtless be some changes that will naturally be 
made from time to time ,and I hope we will take final action today rather 
than postpone indefinitely in accordance with the motion.” 


©. W. Young, St. Paul, Minn.: “I have talked with from thirty to fifty 
osteopaths since coming to this meeting endeavoring to ascertain their frame 
of mind with reference to the code, and very few of them spent very much 
time or thought upon the question, and I think the point made by Dr. Bolles 
should be sustained. If we should ask the opinion of each and every one 
here as to whether they have a fully matured judgment as to what we should 
do in the matter of the code they would say no. I do not know just what 
Dr. Hulett means when he states that the code is merely a matter for infor- 
mation, a matter for our guidance, and is not a set of rules. In another 
place he speaks of the code the same as the constitution of the American 
Osteopathie Association. 

“In neither place does he refer to it as a means by which we can deal 
with people who do not conform to the ethics adopted by the association. 
From my knowledge and stndy of the medical code I wadersiand it is in the 
nature of a law, a man-made law, and that there are penalties for its infrac- 
tion. If the code is meant to be a law with penalties for infraction thereof 
let us so understand it, and so diseuss it. 

“T am opposed to the adoption of the present code in its present form. 
There is seareely anything that has brought the medical profession into 
more general disrepute with the layman than its code of ethics. 

“T remember having a patient that told me about an experience of a gen- 
tleman he knew. His wife was sick. Ile requested the allopath in charge 
to call in a homeopath in consultation. The allopath said he was sorry; 
that he would like to meet the gentleman, but a consultation with him would 
be the means of expelling him from his society, as his profession thought it 
wrong to consult with a homeopath. The man pulled out his revolver, and 
said: ‘You won’t consult? I guess you will. Either consult or die.’ There 
was an infraction there and the homeopath came in and gave his. advice to 
the allopath. 

“We are dealing with diseases I believe more effectively than any other 
band of men and women on the face of the earth, and it is supremely impor- 
tant that we consider the subject of ethies the subject of morals. If there 
is anything that brings disease in the mind and body it is the infraction of 
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ethics—it is immoral conduct. We cannot get rid of the moral question 
and the moral issue at any time. We want to have a code if we do have one 
that has not one scintilla of selfishness in it, and I think the code under con- 
sideration contains some very marked signs of selfishness, of professional 
selfishness being designed to help ourselves as against the weak and the 
helpless that come to us for assistance. Some of the provisions of that code 
would never bind me; I do not care how stringent you make them. I will 
concede there are many osteopaths doing unethical things. 

“IT think many of us have not considered the rights of our fellow oste- 
opaths as we should, and I think there are many of them outside of this 
organization that have violated these common rules of courtesy and ethics 
more than we have. The question is, is a code the thing that will overcome 
this difficulty. J feel as theugh the people in Washington made a mistake 
when they adopted a code of ethics, and I find nothing but complaint from 
it. Ifa member has violated the code they might expel him from the asso- 
ciation, and if they did he would probably use that as an advertisement. 
Then again you would drive a man from your society and organization. 
You get him away from you and he is your enemy forever. We want some- 
thing that will accomplish the best results for the association as a whole. 

“I am very glad Dr. Booth and Dr. Hulett are taking the position that 
this is to be a law without any penalties. That is not the usual idea of a 
code. 

“T heard an osteopath not long ago speak of a surgical case that was 
brought before a surgeon, and the request was made that the surgeon consult 
with Dr. Charles Still. The surgeon in all his dignity refused and he was 
severely criticised. Another surgeon was called and he said, certainly I 
will be pleased to meet Dr. Still in consultation, and that surgeon was great- 
ly praised for his freedom of thought. That is precisely the condition we 
all ought to be placed in. 

“There are some provisions that will prebably be amended when the 
code comes up for adoption, which I will not at this time discuss, but as a 
whole I am opposed to the Code.” 


Leslie E. Cherry, Milwaukee, Wis. : 

“There is much that has been said this morning that is foreign to the mo- 
tion under consideration. The question is whether we want a code of ethics. 
if we take up this code of ethics, section by section, and chapter by chapter, 
we can eliminate the objectionable features, and the time we would thus 
employ would be well spent. By discussing the question as to whether we 
shall or shall not have a code we arrive at no conclusion. It seems as though 
we as thinking men and women can take this question up and properly de- 
cide each section as read. This does not mean that we cannot amend it at 
any future time. It means that we will have some measure to guide our 
conduct. I am opposed to postponing the matter indefinitely, or even for 
another year. I trust you will take it up section by section and adopt or re- 
ject such section.” 


The President then put the motion to indefinitely postpone the Code of 
Ethies, which resulted in the following vote: 79 voted in favor of the mo- 
tion, and 80 against. 

The motion was declared lost. 
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Dain L. Tasker, second Vice-President, then presided over the meeting, 
the President being called into a meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

The next on the program was a demonstration, “Physical Diagnosis,’ by 
F. P. Young, of Kirksville, Mo. 

Following this, C. H. Spencer, of Des Moines, Iowa, read a paper on 
“Physiology as an Aid to Diagnosis and Treatment.” 

James M. MeGee, of Philadelphia, Pa., then made the following motion: 

“T move that a committee be appointed to wait upon the President of the 
United States to urge him to consider the importance of making provision 
fer the appointment of osteopathic practitioners to take part in the work of 
briaging about healthful conditions in the American zone on the Isthmus of 
Panama.” In support of his motion Dr. MeGee said: 

“There is no opportunity for ambitious voung osteopaths to get into the 
regular army, nor to get into any of the scientific movements and opera- 
tions that are conducted by our government, and our country, and I feel 
that something ought to be done, and especially after hearing Dr. Conger 
I fcel that it is an opportune time to make this movement.” 

Motion carried by unanimous vote. 

Dr. W. F. Link, chairman of the Committee on Publication, then read the 
report of that committee, as follows: 


To the Board of Trustees of the American Osteopathic Association: 


The subjects pertaining to the association that have claimed the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Publication during the year now near its close are: 

The Journal of the Association. 

The Program for this meeting. 

The Case Reports. 

The Year Book and various matters such as the prize essay contest. The invitations for 
Osteopathic Day, printing the programs for this meeting, ete. 

Taking up these subjects in the order above named, we wish to say that under the editorial 
control of Dr. Evans, we believe the Journal has fairly established itself as an indispensable 
institution. It is no longer an experiment. It is not yet directly a money maker, and under 
the present arrangement for its support it is not likely to become so until the membership 
of the association is so largely increased that advertisers can be more generally interested in 
its circulation. Indirectly, it is a dividend payer, because it is an important inducement to 
practitioners to become members and remain members of the association. 

During the last year, the Journal has been enlarged from 32 to 40 pages monthly, and 
during the coming year eight more pages of reading matter should be added per month. This 
increase seems necessary on account of the increase in the matter available for publication. 

The following figures exhibit the receipts and expenditures on account of the Journal, 
from August, 1908, to July, 1904, inclusive. 

Printing the Journal, 12 numbers, $734.50. Other printing embracing supplements, with 
the September, October, February and June numbers (including the case reports), extra 
copies of the official diectory, circulars to non-members, programs and stationery, $310.71. 
Total printing bill, $1,045.21. 

Other expenses, including the editor’s salary, postage, express, drayage, illustrations, 
$969.91. Total expenses, $2,015.12. 

The items of this statement are set forth in Doctor Evans’ report to the committee, 
which is submitted as a part of this report. 

The receipts of the Journal, which have been turned over to the Treasurer, cover sales 
of pamphlets, case reports, bound volumes of the Journal, subscriptions to non-members, 
amounting to $66.37. Advertising amounts to $260.25. Total $326.60. 

Last year the cost of publishing 11 numbers of the 32-page Journal was about $2.10 per 
capita of the membership. This year, with the editors’ salary raised $25 per month, 12 
numbers containing 40 pages and several supplements containing committee reports, two 
series of case reports, circulars in the interest of the campaign for new members cost only 
about $2.30 per capita. 

While we have spent a good deal of money on the Journal this year, we have been able to 
spend it because of the prosperity of the association, and we believe the Journal did its part 
in promoting that prosperity. 
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Another department of the Publication Committee work is that of the program for the 
annual meeting. 

Immediately after the Cleveland meeting, Dr. Teall, as a sub-committee of one in charge 
of this department, began the preparation of the program for the World’s Fair meeting. He 
went to St. Louis to confer with the local comittees in charge of the arrangements for this 
meeting and a careful plan of work was then and there outlined. So that within two weeks 
after the last meeting active preparations were in progress for the present one. 

Much time has been spent, with a view of making the clinics an especially valuable 
feature of the meeting. Those who serve as demonstrators have had their subjects assigned 
to them many months in advance of the event, and this has resulted in a great deal of re- 
search among the records of our practitioners and should bring to light many interesting 
facts hitherto unknown save to individual practitioners. 

Another feature of the program is the important subject of our failures. This may be 
novel and unusual, but we believe it is needful and helpful. In connection with these re- 
marks about the program the committee would suggest that perhaps the most fitting place 
for the announcement of discoveries, whether they be the result of research or of accident, is 
at the meetings of this association; and if those who have observed a hitherto unrecorded 
fact bearing on treatment, symptomatology, pathology, or any other subject related to our 
practice, would report it to the Committee on Publication, they would help to advance the 
science of osteopathy and confer a benefit upon the entire profession. There should be no 
patent upon truth and no secrets pertaining to the healing art. Every one owes it to the 
sciece of osteopathy to contribute his mite to its advancement. 

The third important subject that has claimed the attention of this committee is the case 
reports, of which Dr. Ashmore has had charge. ‘The difficulty attending this branch of our 
work may be suspected by some of you. but it is known only by those who have had some 
connection with this work. 

The first attempt, three years ago, at collecting records of osteopathic practice that woul. 
bear the test of scientific criticism, was almost a complete failure. The second effort, while 
more encouraging, did not yield enough reports to justify publication. During the past 
year the labors of Dr. Ashmore have yielded tangible results in the form of two series of 100 
reports each, while have been published as supplements to the Journal. 

It was the intention of this committee to publish four series of case reports during the 
past year, but in spite of urgent appeals, the material was not forthcoming for more than 
two series of 100 cases each. 

While the committee are thankful to those who have co-operated with them in getting 
out these two series of reports they would impress upon practitioners the importance, first 
of keeping accurate and detailed records of their eases, and, secondly, of transcribing their 
more interesting cases and reporting them to this committee. Whether those cases were 
snecesses or failures matters not for our purpose. Indeed, the published reports should show 
» percentage of failures in order to represent our practice fairly and becanse our failures often 
teach us much more than our successes. We cannot too strongly urge upon practitioners 
the need of liberal contributions of reports to the archives of the publication committee. If 
the published reports are to have a high value as scientific documents, they must be the re- 
sult of careful reporting on the part of the practitioner and of the most discriminating selec- 
tion on the part of the editor of the reports. 

Obviously, if the editor has only a meager supply of reports in hand, the opportunity for 
selection, comparison and analysis is small; hence, in order to make the published reports of 
the utmost scientific value and worthy of the profession, the Publication Committee desire 
during the coming months to have a great quantity of material available for study. We 
owe it to the young practitioner just entering the field: we owe it to future generations of 
practitioners; we owe it to ourselves to lay a broad and deep foundation for a copious and 
truly scientific literature of osteopathy. This can be accomplished only by an effort on the 
part of every practitioner to live up to his duty in the matter of recording and reporting his 
case histories. 

To the practitioner himself, the educational value of carefully observing and accurately 
recording the features of his cases, is enormous: and he may have the further satisfaction of 
knowing that he is contributing in a most effective way to the advancement of our science. 


The Osteopathic Year Book, the first publication of its kind in the history of osteopathy, 
compiled and printed by Messrs. Dobbyn and ‘Sons, of Minneapolis, under the auspices of 
the association, was lately distributed to members of the association. As popular osteopathic 
literature and as a specimen of good printing, it is a highly creditable publication. The 
Directory feature represents a vast deal of work on the part of the publishers. The diffi- 
culty of making an accurate directory of the osteopathic profession must be appreciated by 
every one who has given the matter any thought at all; and it is believed that future edi- 
tions of the Year Book will correct any shortcomings that may be observed in the present 
one. We urge co-operation of the association in the effort of the publishers to make and 
maintain a complete and accurate directory of the profession. 

The prize essay contest instituted by the Board of Trustees this year has proven very 
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successful and has called forth some fine contributions to our literature, though we regret. 
that some papers were received too late for entry. 

The committee submitted the following recommendations which were adopted by the Board 
of Trustees: 

We cordially recommend that Dr. Evans be re-employed for another year at his present 
salary and that he be allowed an additional $10 monthly for clerical help. 

We recommend that the number of pages of reading matter in the Journal be increased 
from 32 to 40 and that to accomplish this, the Directory of the association be issued sepa- 
rately as a supplement and quarterly instead of monthly. 

We recommend that the prize essay contest be continued and made a permanent feature 
of our work. 

We reeommend that the publication of the case reports be continued and that the editor 
be allowed $50 for each supplement published by the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. F. 
Cnas. C. TEALL, 
EpytTHe F. ASHMORE. 


On motion the report as read was unanimously adopted. 


C. M. T. Hulett, chairman of the Committee on Edueation, then read the 
report of that committee, as follows, which was unanimously adopted: 


To the Board of Trustees of the American Osteopathic Association : 
CONDITIONS OF COLLEGES. 


It was not deemed necessary by the committee or by the trustees to repeat last year’s 
inspection of the colleges. The greater portion of that work was of such a nature as to be 
of value to this association for many years. In these succeeding years it is not necessary 
to more than check up occasionaily, to note changes, developments, and progress in the 
various colleges, and to keep the association and the colleges in touch with each other. Dur- 
ing the year as opportunity made it convenient, the committee has, either personally or by 
proxy, visited a number of the colleges. We have invariably found conditions good. Last 
year’s work, in giving tangible evidence of a kindly and co-operative interest of the profes- 
sion in the colleges, has been a stimulus to them to greater effort toward improving and per- 
fecting their work, strengthening their weak points, and becoming in an increasing degree 
worthy exponents of osteopathy. Particularly gratifying is the evident trend toward the 
teaching of a pure, straight system of practice which develops the fundamental osteopathic 
idea without adjuncts. On the whole our,colleges are in a very satisfactory condition of 
attainment or evolution. 

The Atlantic School of Osteopathy has removed from Wilkesbarre, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y. 
They are admirably situated in a desirable part of the city. They expect to own the prop- 
erty they occupy and are planning, on a practical basis, for a building adapted to their 
needs. 

The Massachusetts College is also planning for a home of its own. 

The Pacific School, last year at Pasadena, now again at Los Angeles, has been enlarged 
and partly reorganized and seems to be in better condition than ever. 

The California College has been partially reorganized and brought more fully into accord 
with this association in teaching pure osteopathic therapeutics. “ 

The American School at Kirksville and the S. S. Still College at Des Moines are now 
under one management. This, in respect of some adventitious matters, is cause for satisfac- 
tion. But two colleges, each of them large enough to do good work, each with its own con- 
tributing territory, did not constitute conditions which would necessarily be improved by 
consolidation. How the actual work of each college will compare with the past, when the 
management was more direct and personal, remains to be seen. 

The American College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery has absorbed the Chicago 
School of Osteopathy, with twenty-eight students. Under the circumstances this is prob- 
ably a good move. Chicago ought to support one good college, and concentration of forces 
will conduce to strength. 

LOCAL SUPPORT OF COLLEGES. 


The feeling that the colleges are public trusts, that in a large sense they belong to the 
profession, is rapidly developing a spirit in their management which seeks to cultivate the 
direct interest of the profession in their welfare and operation. This is true in several in- 
stances, and particularly in Philadelphia, where the direct interest of the majority of the 
practitioners in the city is now enlisted in the conduct and support of the college. This in- 
volves the antithesis of the idea that the college is a commercial institution, and is a long 
step in the right direction. In this we who are not in the colleges have a duty. Wherever 
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we have a college it ought to be the center and representative of osteopathy for that com- 
munity. It should merit and receive the enthusiastic co-operation of all the osteopaths in 
its vicinity. Otherwise we are as a house divided against itself, and are neutralizing each 
other’s efforts and influence. The cultivation of such mutual relations will lead up easily 
and naturally to the consideration and maturing of plans which will eventuate in placing 
the colleges on an endowed basis. 


HOSPITALS. 


Our most pressing need at this time is osteopathic surgeons and facilities for surgery 
under osteopathic auspices. Just so long as we must send our surgical cases to medical sur- 
geons and medical bospitals, just so long will we be rated below the medical profession, and 
not as complete physicians. Our patients who are loyal friends of osteopathy have a right 
to demand of us that we shall be prepared to care for their health under all circumstances, 
and that when an operation is necessary, they may have the benefit of osteopathic care be- 
fore and after it. We have a few such institutions, the branch of the American School in 
St. Louis, under Dr. Hildreth’s charge; the hospital in Cambridge, Mass., an offshoot of 
the Massachusetts College; the hospital in connection with the S. S. Still College at Des 
Moines; the one at Kirksville; the sanitarium at Pasedena, Cal., developed from the Pacific 
School, and Dr. J. B. Littlejohn’s work in Chicago. 

Here again the best results are dependent upon co-operation of all the profession, so that 
all the practitioners in the vicinity will be interested supporters and patrons of the hos- 
pital, its regulations being such as to permit any physician to bring his patient there for 
the nursing and other accommodations, himself retaining full charge of the case, giving all 
the treatment, directing the nursing and consulting with the surgeon regarding his work. 


THE ADVANCED STANDARD. 


The genius of this association is education. The greater part of its machinery and of 
its activities is designed to contribute directly or indirectly to this end. These meetings with 
their programs of papers, discussions, clinics, the Journal, case reports, all have as their ulti- 
mate object the stimulating to research and investigation, the gathering and formulating of 
the results from those so engaged, and the disseminating of these results to all who may 
profit thereby. Necessarily this means a lively interest in the qualification of those who seek 
to enter the profession and ask for membership in the association. During the last three 
years the association has developed and formulated the principles of its educational policy. 
and of its relation to the colleges. The standard adopted at Milwaukee defines in general 
terms what a college should be to be recognized by the profession. The careful and thorough 
inspection of all the colleges last year by Dr. Booth supplied the trustees with the informa- 
tion necessary to enable them to judge in what measure the various colleges conformed to 
that standard. The net result of this three years’ consideration, discussion, investigation, 
and conference, covering all possible phases of the subject. on the part of the individual 
members of the profession, the colleges, the Associated Colleges, and this association, is a 
clearer and more general understanding of our needs in this respect, and a unanimity in 
. thought and action which could not have been attained in any other way, and which augurs 
well for our future. This was shown in a most gratifying manner last year in the prompt 
and unequivocal announcement of the endorsement by the Associated Colleges of the position 
of this association on the requirement of a three-year course of study from September next, 
and those who were present will recall the enthusiastic satisfaction with which Dr. C. EK. 
Still’s declaration committing the American School to the three-year course was received. 

The record thus far is one of consistent progress and development. It places our pro- 
fession well abreast of the times in all that contributes to a high standard of attainment and 
efficiency. But on the other hand, up fo this point, the plan is wholly without any operative 
force. Whether it shall be put into effect is a wholly voluntary matter. It may be nothing 
but a dead letter. This association has no authority to compel such operation of the plan as 
to guarantee that the end product, the man with the new diploma, shall be what the profes- 
sion expects he shall be. This defect is fatal and must be corrected if our profession is to be 
saved from mediocrity. This association has laid the foundation, but it must complete the 
work thus begun. It must devise a systematic working method which shall develop into 
accomplished fact that which has been unqualifiedly endorsed when presented in the form of 
recommendation. How shall this association and the profession realize on the past several 
years’ investment of thought and action How shall it so guard the portals of entry to its 
ranks as to be assured of the admission only of those who are properly qualified? How 
shall it reinforce and sustain the colleges in their expressed desire and determination to 
institute the straight three-year course? 

The means of accomplishing these things and of providing an adequate remedy for this 
defect, lies in the educational requirements of our legislation, a feature of our work which 
has heretofore been almost entirely neglected. In those states where we have laws condi- 
tions have usually been such as to make it necessary to get some kind of legal recognition. 
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This was the prime necessity. The terms of such recognition were secondary and deter- 
mined almost entirely by circumstances. In the laws of several states a high professional 
standard is required; in others the standard depends upon the manner of executing the law, 
while in a few instances the law contributes directly to a low standard. This must be 
changed. We must pay more attention to our legal standards. If this association shall 
adopt the policy of insisting on a three-year requirement in all laws it shall help to secure, 
shall co-operate with the state societies to this end, and with the state boards in their 
administration of the laws, the question of the three-year course will be placed on a solid 
basis. 

It is the province of this association through its legislative committee to direct and assist 
in securing uniform legislation that will embody the best thought and aims of the profes- 
sion. Upon'the various state boards of registration devolves the responsbiility of so execut- 
ing these laws that they shall not be a farce and a reproach, but shall tend always to the 
elevation and advancement of the profession in qualification and effectiveness. Your educa- 
tional committee desires at this time to make its contribution to this forward movement of 
our profession in calling attention to the necessity of giving more heed to the educational 
features of our legislation and to the means whereby and the points wherein these features 
may be improved. A knowledge of present conditions was a prerequisite to any intelligent 
attempt to improve on them, and to this end your committee opened correspondence with the 
authorities or with practitioners of osteopathy in every state in which there was any sem- 
blance of recognition or regulation of the practice of osteopathy, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the practical effect of the operation of the law upon our educational standards. ‘The re- 
sponse was very gratifying, and the coimittee is glad to acknowledge its indebtedness to all 
who, often at considerable labor and expense, obtained and sent the information asked for. 

Some of our existing legislation lends itself to the development of the declared policy of 
this association. In Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, a three-year requirement is in- 
corporated in the law. In the laws of Missouri, Lowa, California, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky and Indiana, are two requirements which are pertinent in this connection. The 
first is that an applicant for license to practice shall present a diploma granted after a course 
of study of “at Jeast’ or ‘‘not less than four terms of five months each.’ This is made 
operative only as a minimum by the second requirement which is that the diploma shall be 
from a recognized, reputable college of osteopathy as determined by the executive body, the 
state board, committee, or state society. The terms upon which this determination is to be 
made are not defined. The executive body must therefore in each case formulate its own 
conditions for the recognition of colleges. Therefore, in each of these eight states the pass- 
ing of a resolution is ali that is necessary to put into operation the three-year requirement. 
In the two Dakotas, Tennessee, Nebraska, Kansas and New Mexico, the requirement of 
twenty months is maximum as well as minimum, because there are no other limiting condi- 
tions, and an amendment to the law in each of these states would be necessary to secure the 
three-year requirement. The laws of Connecticut, Arkansas and North Carolina may or 
may not contribute to a high standard, depending entirely on the character of the examina- 
tion required of the applicant, and they do not contribute to the support of the colleges, as 
they do not require that an applicant shall have attended any college of osteopathy. 

This brief analysis shows a condition more favorable to the institution of the three-year 
requirement without radical change than might be expected when it is remembered that this 
question was never considered in securing legislation. 


To summarize : 

In three states we already have the three-year rule. 

In eight states it may be made operative by a resolution of the executive body. 

In eight or more states an amendment of a few words or a paragraph in the law will put 
it into operation. These amendments having the object of raising the standard ought to be 
easily passed, inasmuch as the most forcible argument against any legislation is always the 
short course in our colleges. ; 


We thus have nearly a score of states in which the profession can supplement the col- 
leges in their laudable efforts to maintain a high educational standard. In order that this 
association shall directly contribute its influence and efforts to the completion of this work 
and that this matter shal! receive intelligent attention, your committee would make these 
recommendations : 

That the standards adopted by this association two years ago, of a course of three years 
in osteopathy, and of four years in osteopathy and surgery, be declared the sole basis for its 
educational and legislative work. 

That this association shall co-operate with the state boards of registration in the general 
and early establishing of the advanced requirement and in unifying the standards for the 
issuing of licenses to practice in the several states. 

That it co-operate with state osteopathic societies in securing amendments to existing 
laws where necessary to the advanced standard. 
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That this advanced standard be made an absolute condition in all the future legislative 
work of the association. 
That it co-operate with the state osteopathic societies in states where legislation is yet 
to be secured, to the end that this standard shall be incorporated in all new legislation. 
C. M. T. Huterrt, 
E. R. Boorn, 
WARREN B. Davis. 


President Hazzard then resumed the chair and announced that the report 
of the Board of Trustees which was read before the association on Monday 
last, would now be taken up for final action and further stated that the 
Board of Trustees had an addition to make to its report regarding the mat- 
ter of the three vears’ course, and that the Secretary would read the motion 
en that subject which had been passed by the board. 


The Seeretary then read as follows: 

“Moved that the report of the Committee on Education be recommended 
to the association, with the further recommendation that the time be ex- 
tended to September, 1905, as the date when the requirement shall be en- 
forced for a three-year course in the schools.” ; 

The President announced that the report, with the above addition thereto, 
which report is as follows, was now before the meeting for discussion. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Tu the American Osteopathic Association : 


The past year has been one of marked activity in all departments of our work, in which 
very satisfactory results have been attained. Various new things undertaken by the asso- 
ciation have been brought to a successful issue, and we believe that the borders of our influ- 
ence, in all that pertains to the advancement of the science we represent and to the good of 
the profession at large, have been widened. 

At the final meeting of the Board of Trustees, held in Cleveland, July 18, 1903, appoint- 
ments were made to the standing committees, as follows: 

Legislative Committee—Drs. A. G. Hildreth, Chairman; Walter J. Novinger and T. L. 
Ray. 

Publication ‘Committee—Drs. W. F. Link, Chairman; Edythe F,. Ashmore and C. C. 
Teall. 

Educational Committee—Drs. C. 'M. T. Hulett, Chairman; W. B. Davis and E. R. Booth. 

These committees have carried on energetically the work that fell to their care, detailed 
reports of which are submitted herewith, as a part of this report. 

At that meeting the President and the Secretary were instructed to act as a committee 
to procure and distribute badges to the members before the St. Louis meeting, as a reminder 
and as a means of identification of members by each other. 

The President and the Secretary were slso instructed to provide a suitable certificate of 
membership and to issue copies of same to the members of the association. 

These things have been done. The certificate of membership, we believe, has proved a 
source of satisfaction to all possessors. 

The trustees further enacted that the salary of the editor of the Journal be increased 
from $50 to $75 per month, a well deserved advance, and that the Journal be increased in 
size from 32 to 40 pages. 

Where we originally had a bi-monthly publication of 48 pages, followed by a monthly of 
32 pages, we now enjoy monthly 40 pages of reading matter. 

The able management and dignified tone of our official organ are a source of great satis- 
faction. Provision should be made for a further increase in its size. 

The Osteopathic Year Book, the contract for the publication of which had been previously 
let to William R. Dobbyn and Sons, of Minneapolis, has been brought out during the past 
two months. The production of this initial issue has been fraught with great and peculiar 
difficulties, and great credit is due the publishers for the quality and thoroughness of the 
work. The complete directory of the osteopaths of the wor!d, and of the various osteopathic 
associations, the digest of laws, together with much other valuable osteopathic material, make 
of it a most convenient office accessory. 

The Year Book is to be a permanent publication. The difficulties hampering the pro- 
duction of its first issue will not attend further annual issues, and its early appearance in 
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each year may be expected. All osteopaths should lend a hand in making it accurate by 
promptly reporting new addresses ,etc. 

The association is to be congratulated upon the appearance, during the year, of two 
series in the volume of Case Reports, under the editorship of Dr. Ashmore of the Publication 
Committee. While much effort had been made previcusly by the Publication Committee to 
interest the profession in this matter, not until the present year has there been sufficient 
co-operation upon the part of the profession to enable a good showing to be made. The 
many words of praise uttered for it shows its appreciation by the members, and constitute 
an indication of the desire and purpose of the profession to actively assist in this important 
work. Its growing value as a scientific foundation for the growth of the literature of oste- 
opathy cannot be overestimated. All should assist the committee in the continuance of this 
work. 

Much activity has been shown by state and local osteopathic organizations during the 
year. Several states have formed new organizations and a goodly number of local societies 
have sprung up. Particularly active have been the state associations of Illinois and of Min- 
nesota, setting examples that could well be emulated by other state associations. The former 
has organized the state into nine districts, each district society holding meetings during the 
year. The latter published in advance, and carried out, a most interesting program of sci- 
entific subjects, monthly meetings being held. This association has also carried on an active 
campaign to induce its members to join the national organization. Its secretary sent out 
to the members circular letters urging this matter upon them. 

We would not overlook the earnest and efficient work of other state organizations, in 
both strengthening their own ranks and in inducing their members to join with the national 
organization. 

The recommendations made by the Committee of Delegates from state societies at Cleve- 
land have been carried out. The President of the A. O. A. has appointed in each unorgan- 
ized state a practitioner to issue a call for a meeting of the osteopaths of the state, for the 
purpose of organizing. In each case except one the appointee was a member of the national 
organization. 

The attention of the state societies has been directed to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Delegates as touching the features regarding the work of the state societies, as in 
the matters of sending delegates to the national meeting, the division of states into districts 
for purposes of organization, the solicitation of their members for membership in the A. O. 
A., the issuing of state directories, etc. : 

The tendency to organize has been one of the most hopeful tendencies noted during the 
year. Today the profession stands more thoroughly and strongly organized than ever before. 
Every encouragement should be given the organization movement. Local city and district 
societies should hold an organic relation to state societies, which, in turn, should be closely 
allied with the natienal organization. 

The Committee of Delegates recommended “that the trustees of the A. O. A. consider the 
advisability of so amending the constitution of the A. O. A. as to effect some official relation 
between the A. O. A. and the state societies.” A committee of the trustees has Celiberated 
upon this matter, and has presented in print, as prescribed by the constitution, an amend- 
ment touching this matter, in order that the subject might have the attention of the asso- 
ciation at this meeting, and that it might be in such form as to be ready for action if you so 
desire. It was deemed best to present the matter to you in this form in order that a delay 
of one year in effecting this official relation might be obviated, since the requirement of 
printing the proposed amendment in the Journal one month in advance of the annual meet- 
ing has been complied with. F 

The importance of this matter seems to warrant that decisive action be taken concern- 
ing it at this time. 

As a means of developing and bringing forth promising individuals to aid in the work of 
cur organizations, especially to bring persons of literary and scientific ability within reach 
of our program committees, this line of organization could be made highly effective. 

A vigorous membership campaign has been carried on throughout the year, with a result- 
ing substantial increase in our numbers. Dr. H. L. Chiles, the Assistant Secretary, has 
served as a special committee upon membership, and has had general supervision of the 
various lines of activity looking to an increase of our numbers. He has carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence, sending out various and numerous circular letters to interest indi- 
viduals and societies in the project. He has devoted much attention in interesting the state 
societies in this campaign, and has kept in touch with the delegates appointed from the 
various states to the national meeting who have been designated as special committees to 
carry on this work in the states. 

Dr. Chiles’ work has been ably seconded by Editor Evans and the Publication Commit- 
tee, by the preparation and distribution of effective literature. 

The vote taken at the Cleveland meeting, whereby the members were pledged each to 
secure a new member during the year has been lived up to by many, and the earnest work of 
a number of individuals who have interested themselves in this matter and have secured 
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many new names has afforded a gratifying example of loyal work for the association, which, 
we hope, will be emulated by many during the coming year. 

Owing to the importance attached to the St. Louis meeting, special allowance ‘has been 
made to those joining within three months of the time of the annual meeting. An amend- 
ment regulating the matter of membership for part of the year is presented for consideration. 

An amendment requiring the payment of dues within three months after the annual 
meeting is presented in accordance with action had at ‘Cleveland. 

Early in the year the legislative fight in Alabama was renewed, with results which are 
known to the profession. By vote of the trustees, and at the request of the Alabama asso- 
ciation, the President of the association went to Montgomery to assist in the struggle. 

In order to stimulate research along osteopathic lines, and for the purpose of develop- 
ing good literary material for the program, the trustees voted an appropriation of $50 to be 
given as a prize to the winner of the essay contest. This prize is in part cash, in part a gold 
medal. 

During the year, though no formal inspection of the osteopathic colleges has been made, 
informa! visits of inspection have been paid to all but two of the colleges. These visits were 
made by members of the Educational Committee or by representatives appointed by the 
committee, and were made, for the most part, as incidental features of journeys taken for 
other purposes. The original intention seems to have been that a formal inspection of all the 
colleges should be made at least once in two years. This intention should be carried out, and 
such a visit should be made during the coming year. 

e recommendation of the trustees, made in this report to the Cleveland meeting, to the 
effect that each application for membership be signed by two vouchers who should be mem- 
bers of the A. O. A. resident in the home state of the applicant, and that each application 
be accompanied by the fee of $5, has been duly carried out. 

While this expedient has, in the majority of cases, proven a sufficient guarantee of the 
eligibility of the applicant, it has not been so in all cases. Various applications have been 
rejected by the board, although they were duly vouched for by two members, because, at the 
discretion of the board, it was to the best interests of the association to do so. 

It seems desirable, as far as possible, that an additional guarantee of eligibility should be 
given, at least in an advisory form, as, for example, by having a report made upon the 
application by the officials of the state organization. As closer union is developed between 
state and national organizations, and as the former become more numerous and active, it 
seems that profitable thought could be devoted to this matter. 

The editor of the “Osteopathic Physician” of Chicago, which had previously been recog- 
nized as an Official bulletin of the A. O. A., offered the resignation from that post, and it 
was accepted by the vote of the board. ‘This did not mean the withdrawal of Dr. Bunting’s 
good wil! from the organization nor the closing of his columns to its matter. These are 
still, as in the past, available for our use, and are frequently used. 

Beginning with the December number, the Journal has carried a printed blank for appli- 
cation for membership. This was continued until March, when it was discontinued on ac- 
count of the purpose to send out blanks, with other printed matter, to all non-members in 
April. 

- The Journal of Osteopathy has, likewise, carried application blanks in some of its num- 
rs. 

The cordial spirit existing between all the osteopathic publications and the national or- 
ganization and the manifest desire of all to aid our common cause, bespeak a happy harmony 
throughout our ranks. It is doubtful if any other profession presents to the world such a 
solid front of organized fellowship. 

In November, and once thereafter, we have printed separately from the Journal the direc- 
tory of members, in pamphlet form. These have been available at the rate of three for each 
one cent, to cover postage. 

After some changes, necesitated by events beyond our control, the trustees named, as 
final dates of the annual meeting, July 11th to 15th, inclusive, with half-day exercises. Oste- 
opathic Day exercises were designated to occur upon Tuesday, July 12th, in the evening. 
For this occasion, the engraved invitations have been issued by the Publication Committee, 
made available for the use of all osteopaths at a minimum price, for the purpose of appris- 
ing our friends of the event, and to request their presence with us at that time. 

The trustees, as is customary, voted to Secretary Ellis the sum of $150, in partial re- 
muneration for her valuable services as secretary, a position requiring much careful work. 

They likewise enacted a vote of thanks to Dr. M. F. Hulett for his accurate work as 
Treasurer, and in expression of appreciation for the conscientious way in which he has 
fulfilled the trust reposed in him. 

To Dr. Edythe F. Ashmore also was extended a vote of thanks for the valuable services 
she has renuered the association by her work on the case reports. 

A motion was passed by the Board of Trustees recommending the report of the Com- 
mittee on Edveation to the association for adoption with the further recommendation that 
the time be extended to Sept., 1905, as the date when the requirement shall be enforced for 
a three years’ course in the schools. 
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It was then moved and seconded that the report of the Board of Trustees 
including the clause or motion relative to the extension of time when three 
years’ course shall be effective be accepted and adopted by this meeting. 

W. E. Harris then moved to amend the above motion as follows: ‘That 
the report of the Board of Trustees be adopted with the exception of the 
clause or motion which was read by the Secretary.” 

The amendment of Dr. Harris was seconded, and the subject was dis- 
eussed as. follows: 


W. E. Harris, Boston, Mass. : 


“T come to you this morning, not in the position of one seeking personal 
notoriety ; not in the position of one who is saying anything from a pyrely 
personal point of view; I come in the position of one who has osealiiins 
to say which he feels of the greatest importance; something that is of the 
most vital importance to the American Osteopathic Association, and the 
profession of osteopathy at large. I came down to this meeting with the 
specific purpose of trying to uphold what I believe is for the best interest of 
the cause of osteopathy; not because of the Massachusetts College of Oste- 
opathy with which I am connected; not because of my own humble self, not 
because of any pet theory that I have; not because of any single clique of 
individuals whatsoever, but what in the face of Almighty God I believe to be 
of the utmost possible interest to you at this particular time. I will speak 
plainly. I will place the issues before you as I see them, and if you do not 
agree with me I ask vou in the name of the founder of osteopathy to avoid 
at this time any passionate wrangle. Listen to the calm discussions which 
may be made on either side, and then after these discussions have ceased 
let us take a deliberate ballot as to the course of procedure that is best. for 
all concerned. That. is the request which I make this morning. I do not 
want any snap judgment to be taken on this matter. I want you to do what 
in your conscience you deem best. 

“There is no heart in this hal!—and I will make no exception—that beats 
more loyally for the founder of osteopathy than my poor weak heart. There 
is no man since he entered the ranks of the profession that has striven as an 
individual more loyally than I have to uphold osteopathy in what I deem to 
be its purity. I have gone out from the American School of Osteopathy 
with my bare hands and the tents of osteopathy as laid down by its founder 
through his mouthpieces in the American School. It has been my province 
since I ieft the school to teach others. I have conscientiously carried on that 
business of teaching to the best of my poor ability. I have throughout all 
this time held, as I have already said, the utmost degree of loyalty, the 
greatest possible degree of reverence for the founder of our noble science. . I 
have looked to him from start to finish as the man who evolved our system, 
and I thank him and him alone. I have throughout. it all retained it as my 
divine right to preserve my individuality. There are minor points that I 
have not been able to see eye to eye with the founder of osteopathy, or with 
any of the prominent lights of osteopathy. I would be a poor tool if I did 
not have some individuality, if I followed on behind as a machine. Now, 
T have done with myself, and what I shall now say is a matter of history. 

“Taving from year to year gone before the legislatures of the country, 
having from year to year failen in with or come in contact with professional 
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bodies, on other lines throughout the country, having come in contact with 
committees on education, ete., we have learned that one of the most flagrant 
weaknesses in the profession of osteopathy today is that we are not suffi- 
ciently qualified as practitioners of a distinctive school of healing to be pres- 
ent at the birth of an individual and attend him throughout all the particu- 
lar ailments that may beset him through a lifetime, and to accept the respon- 
sibility of being with him at the hour of his death, and say our judgment is 
final. We have in some instances been able to go before boards of registra- 
tion in medicine, or the existing state boards and qualify as individuals and 
receive the seal of approval of the officials of given states, and then accept 
such responsibilities. 

“Since I left my alma mater the greatest difficulty against which I have 
had to work has been inadequate preparation for the great lifework which I 
have undertaken. 1 know a remedy for that. The remedy is to go to some 
existing school of regular medicine and brush up on surgery, on obstetrics, 
on gynecology and come out with the degree M.D. attached to my name, and 
then go out and hold myself out as an osteopathic surgeon with the high 
seal of the regular school put upon me. But I say that every man who is 
doing all in his power for the perpetuation of osteopathy as a distinctive sys- 
tem of healing, who has been desirous of handing down the name of the 
founder of osteopathy to posterity, and having accredited to him the great 
and golden truth which he discovered and which he evolved. I say that that 
individual is going to weaken our profession if he finds it essential to ac- 
knowledge to the world that the parent school of osteopathy, or any of the 
other existing schools recognized by the American Association, was unpre- 
pared to give adequate instruction to those wishing to accept the full respon- 
sibilities of a family physician and go before the world and say that I am 
prepared osteopathically, to deal with every emergency that arises in the 
practice of the regular practitioner. Every time that he goes over to a 
member of the old school and says, I have a critical case on hand, my own 
knowledge is not sufficient, [ say I stand im the light of the fair weather 
physician, I say that it hurts me in the community in which I practice; it 
hurts me in the eyes of the individual that employs me; it hurts the profes- 
sion. There are striking illustrations to be found on every hand within 
the association and without. 

“We find an ex-professor of the American School of Osteopathy an at- 
tendant at Harvard Medical School at this time. He is a warm supporter of 
extended education from the osteopathic viewpoint. He says he goes to a 
medical college to get what he could not get at the osteopathic colleges. 

“My contention is that we ought to embody in the eurriculum of the col- 
leges under the jurisdiction of the American Osteopathic Association a suf- 
ficient number of branches, and we should see that they are adequately 
taught, to make every person going out from those colleges adequately pre- 
pared to take the stand which I have just designated. Now, that is the 
position I take. 

“I come to you in another capacity this morning, having said what I 
have, and that is as a representative of the Associated Colleges of Osteop- 
athy. I hope you will appreciate the struggle that these colleges now appeal- 
ing to vour association have made and have made in the face of great odds. 
There is much to be said on that topic, and some of those things I am obliged 
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to say this morning. We believe that the men connected most vitally with 
these institutions are doing honest work for the uplifting of the educational 
standard of osteopathy, the perpetuation of the system in its integrity, and 
we believe just as long as these schools adopt any method of teaching, or 
give countenance to any principle that is unworthy of such colleges that they 
do lasting injury to our whole cause. We believe that uniformity of instruc- 
tion, of action—that the best welfare of the colleges can be safeguarded by 
keeping in touch through some official organization. 

“Last year, after calm deliberation extending over a period of years, 
culminating in a report made by the Educational Committee of the A. O. A., 
you accepted the suggestion made by that committee, and you unanimously 
supported the resolution or suggestions they offered, and you said, begin- 
ning with September, 1904, we wish you colleges to pursue a three-year 
course of instruction, and the further suggestion was that the colleges might 
inaugurate this in February, 1904. However, this was optional and most 
of them did not do this. 

“Now, we have issued for the most part—the members of the associated 
colleges—our catalogues laying down the course we intended to pursue and 
stating that this was in accordance with the recommendation by the Com- 
mittee on Education of this association. We have acted in good 
faith, We had not the slightest idea that there was to be any 
backward step taken at this time. I state this as an absolute and unquali- 
fied truth. We placed our absolute existence in the hands of the pro- 
fession which you represent here today. Nobody looked for any backward 
steps at all. We saw, however, that something had gone wrong in the state 
of Denmark when we came down here; we found certain things were occur- 
ring; active lobbying was going on for some purpose which was to continue 
what has existed heretofore—a two-vear course—regardless of anything that 
has been done heretofore, regardless of the injury that might be done to the 
Associated Colleges—let us forget about the Associated Colleges—regard- 
less of the injury which we are bound to do ourselves as a profession in the 
eyes of the thinking world which are upon us today. 

“T do not stand here for one moment to plead for individual existence, 
the cause of any college, the cause of any association of colleges, but I am 
here to appeal for justice on behalf of these colleges. I am here further- 
more to say that there is something higher than the individual; something 
higher than the colleges. There is the cause of osteopathy which we con- 
sider to be paramount and the cause which stands trembling in the balance 
this moment. The cause lies in your hands. I do not know whether you 
realize it, but I tell you it is there. I tell vou that the moment of the part- 
ing of the ways has come. I do not expect to see the profession of osteop- 
athy disappear like the baseless fabric of a dream if you do not act with me, 
but I say that a blow has been struck at our heart by ourselves, that eduea- 
tional, that professional suicide has been committed at the largest conven- 
tion that osteopathy has ever held, if you take any backward step, or if you 
act in accordance with the recommendations made by the Board of Trus- 
tees here this morning. I have hoped, I have worked, I have wished, I have 
prayed to Almighty God, I have stood before the man who is the arbiter of 
our fate with tears in my eyes and asked him if he would not do something 
definite at this time. I said I will give all I have of my hard earned sub- 
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stance, I will pledge all the support I can, I will drop from all points of ob- 
servation myself, I will go back to the place whence I came and remain 
there, I will make any personal sacrifice, the importance of which I do not 
believe you can understand at this time if you do not give willing ear to 
what we have to say. Can you put it any stronger than that 4 

“This confronts you: We have the parent school of osteopathy coming 
down here and saying to the profession that they disapprove of the three- 
year course. They had the matter brought up last vear, and Dr. Charles 
Still accepted the recommendation. Now I do not need to refer to that any 
more. We had him yesterday at a joint meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the associated colleges, the Committee on Education, and the Board of 
Trustees of the A. O. A., and he said that he believed the three-year course 
was a good thing. He believed that it ought to come about, that he would 
like to bring it about as soon as he could, but as to when that time was, this 
year, next year, ten years, or any time, he could not say. He said you can 
go your way, and I will go my way, and made it very emphatic. 

“Now these are the things that must be told in open meeting, as we are 
forced to tell them. Nobody hates to do it as badly as I do, but they have 
forced us to say that is the situation. One of the ablest men asked, what is 
the exigency? Why should this stand on the part of the parent school be 
taken? Dr. Still savs that it means that they have to go out of business, 
that their applicants will be so small in number that they will not have reve- 
nue enough to continue their college work if the three vears’ course is made 
compulsory. Another man from the state of New York tells me that in a 
certain school raising the standard and lengthening the course resulted in 
an increase of the number of applicants that the attendance increased from 
a fraction of a hundred to two hundred and ten in a single class. A mem- 
ber of vour Committee on Education says that his observation throughout 
his twenty-five or thirty vears of educational work has been that those 
schools that have adopted the highest standards were of admitted superior- 
ity, that those who have raised the standard the highest have lived the longest 
and are in the most flourishing condition today. These same people have 
been reminded that if they kept students three vears at $150 per annum 
that their income would be one-third greater than if they kept them only two 
years at the same rate and that they must. consider that. 

“IT do not want to go into any matter of a personal nature, but I want to 
iilustrate the situation. We are told that the reason the American Schooi 
asks this of vou today is that they are in financial difticulty. I say, if that 
is the ease let us rise as one man, and say that if there is any serious lessen- 
ing in the income of the American School of Osteopathy, that it has come 
to such a point that their existence is jeopardized, let us rise to a man and 
put our hands in our pockets and give of our substance as a perpetual sti- 
pend for the continuation and perpetuation of that school. 

“Someone has the temerity to say that they do not believe anvbody ean 
be taught more in three years than in two. God help the person that stands 
in that position. If a man cannot make watches better after three years of 
apprenticeship than two he is a poor tool. I make this statement publicly 
and privately that I believe I ean take any applicant to our profession into 
a side room and go over all the movements which we call osteopathic, and 
go through the manipulative processes in the course of a few hours, and then 
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say to him, you are an osteopath, my boy; you have it; you have touched 
the button. I believe I can do that just as consistently as I could for exam- 
ple to take one of all the remedies in the Pharmacopeia and then go to all 
the packages and bottles which are labeled in the drug store with the appli- 
cant, and say, here is everything before you with which to practice medi- 
cine; you are an M.D. Is that the kind of an M.D. we want? Is that the 
kind of a D. O. we want ¢ No, thank you. That is not the kind of an M.D. or 
D. O. we want. There is too much sophistry in that; there is too much false 
reasoning. 

“We have come: to the point where this man is running around with a 
vibrator, and someone else is hitching on to electro-therapuctics. He is 
willing to use them and keep his mouth shut and not say he is practicing 
osteopathy in this way. He is perfectly willing to use any natural adjunct; 
he can mislead the patient by these means. He has a mechanical vibrator, 
and he. can still be an osteopath, and if he wants to use any means of that 
kind that is his own business; but if they had taken the proper course at 
school they would not need these. We also find these people are using a lit- 
tle medicine as a laxative; we find they are using a whole lot of hot air, and 
what is the result? That God Almighty himself only knows what osteop- 
athy is. 

“If I were a medical man today and wanted to hew at the base of a great 
tree and wanted that tree te come down, and the tree was osteopathic, I 
would go to an osteopathic physician, or to any of our journals and pick up 
the point, or inquire, what is Simen pure osteopathy ¢ Simon pure is the 
product of just such education as we have today. Give us another year of 
time to devote to osteopathic practice. Give us time to teach the branches 
embodied in the curriculum that is laid down by the Committee on Eduea- 
tion of the American Osteopathic Association; let them weight it down as 
evenly as they like, and let those who are qualified g go ahei ad ; and teach; let 
someone determine who is qualified to go into sei ientific investigation and 
laboratory instruction; into actual practice; into individual instruction, put- 
ting the fingers of the doubting Thomas on those things that are obecure 
and unknown, and we will not have these men going out and saying you 
are not Simon pure, that vou are using this or that, or something else, 

“One of the greatest causes of internal disruption will be removed if we 
could raise our standard high and keep the dry goods clerk and the seam- 
stress and the school teacher’s minds in this broad study long enough for 
them to do what is required of them. Let the osteopathic student get im- 
bued with osteopathic principles until he is chock full and he will not think 
that he must bow down to someone else in the community in which he prac- 
tices if called upon to pare a corn, or open a boil, or set a fractured limb, or 
do some little trifling thing in minor surgery. 

“T believe this is coming down to a question of lovalty, and I believe that 
the highest possible degree of loyalty is of this character; that we ought. te 
go hand in hand, and shoulder to shoulder to face the enemies, to fight our 
battles, to develop our svstem, to do that which is for the aggrandizement of 
no individual but of osteopathy in general, for the uplifting of the cause as 
a whole and not any parts; that we do that which will insure to us the per- 
petuation of the osteopathic school in its entirety as a complete system; that 
not only this vear, or in ten years, but throughout the ages to come that it 
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may be said that we built the osteopathic structure so strong that those who 
come after us may say of us, they builded wisely and for all time. 

“Now you are to be asked to take some action on this. I ask in the name 
of our founder, for his welfare, whether he sees it or not; I ask you in the 
name of our cause; I ask you for the sake of all the future to think calmly, 
not to throw down the die and say this is the parting of the ways, here comes 
disruption, hereafter there must be a higher and a lower level of osteopathy, 
but to weigh it dispassionately and then vote vour sincere conviction.” 


Charles E. Still, Kirksville, Mo., spoke as follows: 


“T had hoped very much that this three vear business was athens that 
could be settled outside of the convention hall. As it could not, I have 
but a few words to say. I desire to state my position. I think Dr. Harris 
made a good speech. A great many things that he said were good. Take the 
speech as a whole, it was very good. But we must learn to crawl before we 
walk. 

“The American School of Osteopathy has been in existence twelve years. It 
is employing and paying good men as teachers; men that demand and com- 
riand good salaries. We are not running a school as a side show. 

“We are in the school business as a business. I was responsible for the 
American school. If it had not been that I thought osteopathy would be bet- 
ter perpetuated by starting a school there would never have been any oste- 
opathy outside of one family. At that time I could command money for 
work that I cannot even get to see now. The eases are treated in some other 
part of the country. 

“We have spent money as fast as we could in advancing the cause of oste- 
opathy. In fact, we have borrowed money. We have been active in getting 
the legislation and paid out money to seeure it. We are the only institution 
that has done it. We have paid out more to get legislation than all the other 
schools combined. We do it every year. We shall continue to do so. 

“T am informed that the law that says that a man shall have a three-year 
course is unconstitutional. You can regulate, but you cannot prohibit. 

“Now, as I said, I will merely state my position. We have a three-year 
course. It is inaugurated, but we will not compel all our matriculants for 
next year to come in for three years. We will try it so long as we can exist, 
but we are not endowed. We have to depend on our receipts for our disburse- 
ments. We do not plead the poverty act: but we could not stand the jar all 
at once. 

“T did not ask this association, or the trustees, for help; I never have had 
any help from them. I mortgaged my farm—that happened before I started 
to teach—in order to keep the school going. 

“T have been told by the best lawyers in the state of Missouri that every cent 
of money that my father and mother had could be traced to osteopathy, and if 
the school undertook something and failed, they would be responsible for its 
debts. That is the reason I will not make the three-year course compulsory 
this year. I respect them enough to see that in their old age they have some- 
thing to live on. 

“T want to go on record and have you understand that I am not fighting the 
three years’ course. But I say that it cannot be forced at the present time. 
We are going to adopt it, but we must pay our bills when they come due, and 
we must depend on our patronage for the money to do it. 
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“Now, I hope there is no one here that thinks the American School of Os- 
teopathy does not want to teach as much osteopathy as anyone else; but we 
are not prepared to do it this year. Let the other schools go ahead with the 
three years’ course, and if it is practicable we will do it next year. If we can 
see that we are going to live we are going to do it, but we will not stake our 
very existence on the attempt. That is all I have to say.” 


Ellen L. B. Ligon, Mobile, Ala. : 


“Understand, I am first, last and always for a three-year course, and pos- 
sibly for a four-year course, because it almost killed me to do in two years 
what I did. Since then I had to study unceasingly, and do not imagine that 
it you add another year that it would exempt you from study thereafter, and 
it is a common thing for doctors to take post-graduate courses. I wish to 
say this, however, that if the trustees, in whose hands we place these mat- 
ters, have found sufficient reason for suggesting that the matter of the com- 
pulsory three years be postponed one year it is worthy of our consideration. 
There is no limitation to the word compulsory. It is simply a matter of 
postponement for one year. That means that any school that chooses to 
begin a three-year course next September is at liberty to do so, and if statis- 
ties prove that the doubling of the time doubles the attendance, those schools 
will have the start. It simply defers the matter. 


“As a matter of personal gratitude to the American School of Osteopathy 
I should east my vote for their request. They have given us the best that 
the land ean afford. They have paid the highest salaries necessary to pro- 
vide themselves with the best teachers, and I am quite satisfied that it is 
their desire to be in the van at all times in educational matters, and if the 
complication is sufficiently serious to ask that they be divorced from us, I for 
one should forever vote on their side.” 


R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky.: 


“I am an osteopath who is rather unfortunate in being an M.D. However 
just at this time being in that condition I would like to have the agency for 
some medical college. Here is a good opportunity. Because not one of you 
is prepared to practice as a physician. You should take the medical course. 
The idea seems to be that the medical men are so far in advance of you for 
the simple reason that they put in four vears. Now, I acquired all the vast 
knowledge that I accumulated as a medical man in ten months—two years 
of five months each—beginning about the first of October—and I came out 
an erudite physician. Is there a person here who believes that if you had a 
term of forty years that the medical men would give you any more recogni- 
tion. Justice is justice, and we have had some splendid appeals for justice. 
That is all right. But is it justice? Do you believe that if you analyzed 
what has been said that it is for the highest interest of osteopathy at this 
moment. The central idea of the medical education in the future is that 
it should be in the hands of men who give their entire time to teaching. I 
have been informed that there is not-a school that has a three-year course, 
but that their teachers are physicians engaged in the active practice. They 
give an hour or two per day, as the case may be to the school as a business 
advertisement. I do not believe I have been incorrectly informed, because 
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that is the state of affairs in the medical colleges, and the medical college to 
which I refer is said to be one of the best schools in the west, and there was 
not a man there who had any thought for a school except as an advertisement 
for himself; and while I do not say that a school cannot be conducted on this 
plan, it cannot be conducted to the best advantage. Men who devote them- 
selves to teaching exclusively as they do in the American School of Osteop- 
athy, are upon the right track. Their men are engaged to teach, and if they 
are the right sort of men, as I believe they are, if they are what I believe 
them to be—capable men, men of heart and brain, I see no reason why they 
cannot devote their time, and will not devote their time, to more earnest re- 
search for the betterment and advancement of osteopathy than those who 
teach merely for advertising purposes. 

“If the American school goes down it means a greater injury to osteop- 
athy than it would suffer by reason of the postponement of the three years 
course at this particular time. I am not a graduate of the A. 8S. O., and 
therefore am not prejudiced in favor of that institution. This is a vital mo- 
ment for osteopathy. It is just now bringing its forces together at this its 
greatest gathering, and for us to take a step that might disrupt the profes- 
sion here seems utmost foolishness. And so I rise to appeal to you for the 
good of osteopathy, not for any school or set of schools. Let us adopt this 
resolution as it has been presented after due deliberation by the trustees to 
this association.” 


O. J. Snyder, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


“T never have been a public speaker, but I will state the facts in reference 
to this question as I understand them, and if I do not make myself clear, vet 
1 hope T may be truthful and sincere. I gather from the arguments of the 
supporters of the American School of Osteopathy that all they are asking for 
is your sympathy, that the school may be perpetuated so that its founde® 
may not be reduced to poverty, and if that is what they really desire I will 
sav that no one here has more sympathy for that institution than I. If you 
gall upon me for assistance or a contribution I will contribute as liberally as 
Hes within my power, but when you ask that we take a step backward at 
this time for that purpose you are working in the wrong direction. 

“Last vear this association almost unanimously agreed that by September 
of this vear we would require a three-vear course Of education. Charlie Still 
was applauded to the echo for his hearty support and acquiescence in this 
request. Today he steps back and absolutely ignores the promise he made 
us. We argued and plead with him yesterday afternoon, asking him to 
give us some guarantee or some assurance as to what he will do in a year 
from now. This he refused and defied us totally. He said: *You go your 
way and I will go mine; I can be independent of all of vou.” If we can have 
some assurance that at some reasonable time he will see his way clear we 
may be influenced or led to consider some proposition, but no such proposi- 
tion has been made to us. 

“Another point. Is it an established fact that if his school does now 
adopt this three-vear course that they will be reduced to the state of poverty 
that he has intimated? I cannot figure it out by any process of mathematies, 
for if he can secure students for three years with a stated tuition per annum, 
as he is receiving now, the revenue will be increased instead of diminished. 
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t seems that the only argument that has been advanced for this retrogression 
would be a state of poverty that might result to his family. I state the 
facts that he presented to you, and ask you for a just consideration of them. 
J am not introducing this, and it is the only point that I can gather from 
the argument that Charlie Stil! presented. If some valid argument ean 
be presented to us why we should retrograde we will consider it. The 
speaker who just preceded me stated—for which he was heartily applauded 
—that we are not here to ineur the good will and approbation of the medical 
profession: We have not asked for such approbation. We are only secking 
the development and progress of osteopathy. Do you osteopaths contend that 
your profession is so narrow, so limited, so exclusive of all recent scientific 
advancement. that you coul dmaster all these subjects in two years, when 
other colleges—and I have some respect for them—require four years and 
speak of lengthening their course’ Whose anatomy are you studying, one 
written by a medical man or an osteopath? Whose physiology are you 
studving? The profession of law during the last few vears has recognized 
the advancement that characterizes this age, and has lengthened its course. 
The civil engineer requires a more extended course. Are we to remain in 
this limited and narrow course? If those who advocate that the two-vear 
course will give us some assurance at some reasonable time that they will 
support a three-vear course we will have some basis to go upon, but here 
we are asked to go on indefinitely after the promise we received from the 
parent school a year ago. In view of that, what have we to look forward to ¢ 
I ask this in all sincerity. 

“T am willing to work for the cause of osteopathy so long as I live, and I 
assert that the insinuation that the schools of the associated colleges are 
conducted as a side show is unwarranted, disrespectful and a discourtesy to 
many of us. 

“IT am a post-graduate of Columbia University. I was in the medical 
department in competition with eighiy-three physicians who received the 
certificate of the Interior department. For five years I was in the service. 

Vith this education I entered the Northern Institute, which offered diplo- 
ma~ in ten months. After I studied six or seven months I discovered that 
T could not learn all that is to be learned, and I remained there two years. 
Many of our graduates are taking post-graduate courses in the medical col- 
leges and various other institutions throughout the land. Why is it? It is 
Lecause we have not become sufticiently grounded; we have not had enough 
clinical experience, and have not had sufficient experience to apply it to the 
human body. You all heard Dr. Whiting’s address delivered on Monday 
morning, and as he was so liberally applauded I take it that vou approved 
of what he said. And so I ask who is able to learn in two years all that was 
indicated as necessary in that address am associated with the Philadel- 
phia College of Osteopathy, and I give liberally and honestly of my time, 
and I give it faithfully, to the department over which I preside, and I as- 
sure you we are not conducting it as a side show. 


“T find it in Philadelphia, and doubtless vou do in your cities, that as you 
come in contact with the educated communities and ask them to send their 
daughters and sons to an osteopathic college they ask you what course is 
required. You say two years. Two years only‘ Can it be possible that 
your schools can so educate my child in two years so as to enter into com- 
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petition with the medical profession, which requires four years and more? 
Is it consistent? It is not consistent that we can educate our students in 
two years as well as we can in three. And so we have to apologize to the 
educated community; and in saying this, to illustrate, I will refer to Senator 
Dillingham, who, when asked by us to deliver a commencement address to 
our graduating class, said: ‘I am afraid I would have to say things that 
are not complimentary to you. Your educational qualifications are too 
meager, although I believe in the scientific applications.’ 

“Tf Charlie Still and the school for which he stands would merely come 
forward and say, we will try and see whether we can prosper on a three- 
year course. if his proposition would throw out some hope, then we could 
have some assurance of success, but his only argument is the support of that 
institution and of his aged parents and the possibility of being reduced to 
poverty. If that is the only reason why we should wait, if that is the rea- 
son why we should retrograde from the standard we raised last year, let us 
devise some means of remedying such contingency, which I do not believe 
exists. I believe the adoption of a three-year course will increase the reve- 
nue of that institution and place it on a more stable financial and educa- 
tional basis.” 


Clara T. Gerrish, Minneapolis, Minn. : 


“T want to say to you that at this very moment I would have a boy in this 
profession if the osteopathic education had been of a sufficient quality and 
complete enough. My son is 22 years old. It was my hope that he might 
some day join me, but as it is I will have to go through life single-handed 
in this profession, and I feel very much grieved over it. I find that other 
young men have the same feeling as my son. Boys and girls leaving the 
high school in our city say to me, how long does it take to complete a course 
in osteopathy, and upon being told they say they cannot accomplish what 
they should in that space of time. And, as Dr. Ligon, of Alabama said, it 
is impossible to properly prepare ourselves in all the different branches of 
csteopathy in two years. 

“Speaking of the twenty months’ course, I have noticed, and doubtless 
your observation has been the same, that most of those osteopaths who took 
a twelve or twenty months’ course and were successful after they graduated 
were men and women of experience and education before they entered our 
schools. At the time I entered the school I had the experience of the world, 
T had a high school education and a good portion of a university education, 
and my belief is most emphatic that we should pot in any way, shape or 
manner take a step backward at this meeting. 

“You go into any city and locate in an office building where there are 
prominent physicians, and they will say, there is an osteopath; he don’t 
amount to much. I came in contact with a physician not over three days 
before I left. I was in consultation with him, and it was the first time he 
had ever deigned to allow an osteopath to go into a sick room in consultation 
with him. 

“He said: ‘I am surprised to think you know as much as you do. I had 
an idea you did not know very much, that you were simply a masseur.’ 

“T expected that. I felt then and there that if I had not been a woman 
of some education and some experience I would not have raised his estima- 
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tion of our profession. ‘Take graduates from a high school and put them 
through our school and they are unqualified to take up the practice success- 
fully. And so I say it was not what I learned in those two years that gave 
me the standing I have. The Roman empire fell, and so can osteopathy. 
The hue and ery of this age is give us more education. The world is con- 
stantly in progress and we must keep pace with it. There is not one of you 
osteopaths but what down in the bottom of your heart feels there is some- 
one that knows more than you do about sick people. My anatomy is worn 
more than any Christian’s Bible, and there is not a day but what I look at 
my physiology. Others about me are unceasing in their desire for knowl- 
edge, and I say to yon that if you cannot get into the band wagon you will 
have to give up.” 


J. B. Littlejohn, Chicago, Ill. : 


“T do not intend to make a lengthy address; I simply desire to say some- 
thing to the members of this association with reference to a matter that seems 
to be misunderstood. Rumors have come to me that the Associated Colleges 
of Osteopathy are opposed to this motion from personal motives. I want to 
sav here that if any of you have that impression I will state that there is 
not a scintilla of truth in it. The stand the A. C. O. has taken is founded 
upon the report of this association passed unanimously last vear. I, there- 
fore, appeal to every one of you fellow osteopaths—brothers and sisters— 
is this proposition that is sought to be adopted fair to us¢ It is not fair to 
the smaller schools. We have fought for an existence against many odds, 
and I say, as nobly as possible, and we have tried to uphold the standard of 
osteopathy and are ready to do it still. We have no feeling against any 
school. It is not a question of schools with us. We are not speaking of any 
school. It is a question that we are forced to meet, a question of our own 
continuance. 

“We have published and sent out to the world our catalogues declaring 
that the ruling of this association was for a three-year course, and in the 
name of God I do not see how anybody can go back on that ruling. The 
course is open, and I have maintained all along if any one of our schools 
does not want to support the ruling of this association it is not obliged to; 
the association has no power to compel it. It, however, becomes a matter 
of special vote in this association when it graduates come up for membership. 
Tlowever, the ruling was passed, and we have no right to go back on it, and 
I appeal to you, one and all, do not be misled. Stand by the position that 
we took. Stand by it loyally and faithfully. We are endeavoring to sup- 
port your cause and your policy, and we are entitled to claim your support 
in this action. 

“T do not want to make personal references. There was an accusation 
made, however, that the teachers in most of our schools only teach as a mat- 
ter of personal advertising. I deny that absolutely and unequivocally. I 
challenge any man or woman in this house to stand up and prove it. It 
eannot be done. The men and women who have given their time to the 
profession of osteopathy are not running side shows. They love the science. 
I ask that you stand by the vote that was taken by this assembly last year. 
That is all we ask of vou. We ask for fairness. We ask for the freedom 
the stars and stripes of our beloved country which float over our heads sym- 
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bolize, and which no man has the right to question, and so I do not believe 
there is a man or woman in this hall that would want to pull down the stand- 
ard which we raised last year.” 


Nettie H. Bolles, Denver, Col. : 


“This matter was thoroughly discussed by the trustees for some ten hours 
yesterday and again this morning, and under the cireumstances, taking 
everything into consideration, a decision was reached that it would be best 
to let this matter lay over for another year. It would not be proper to dis- 
cuss before you all the matters which came before the board, but I will tell 
you that it was thoroughly discussed and understood, every detail was taken 
into consideration, and the course we have recommended seems to be for 
the best interests of osteopathy. We all want the three-year course, and it 
is coming just as sure as I stand here. It may not come this year, but it 
will surely come. I have been in the educational work and know what. it 
is, and am just as much in favor of the three-year course as anyone can be, 
but do not believe in pushing it, and I honestly believe it would be better 
for the profession and better for the schools and better for all of us to let 
this matter Jay over and not make it compulsory this coming September. 
It is optional with vou, however. Any institution that wants to have the 
three-year course can have it, but we do not believe in making it compulsory 
until one year from this coming September. We are away behind on our 
program, and I move the previous question.” 


C. A. Whiting, Los Angeles, Cal. : 


“The report that was recently made to me by the Board of Trustees was 
that they intended to stand by the action of last vear. It seems to me that 
it is an insult to an American audience to be obliged to plead for higher 
education. It is likewise an insult to you, the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, which an hour ago passed a resolution appealing to the President 
of the United States to put one of our number on a national board, and then 
for these people to come before vou and ask you to go back on what you did 
a year ago.” 


If. B. Sullivan, Detroit, Mich. : 


“This is not a question of higher education. We are al] in favor of that. 
We are now disenssing quality and not quantity. It is not a question of two 
years or four years. It is what do we learn in two vears. I say that it equals 
ten years of the average school education. Dr, Still is a physician himself, 
and after sixty years of study he gave out these principles which we are to 
apply, and it is all we can do to learn them in two years. 

“Dr. Snyder said that the only appeal was personal poverty. I say that 
is not true. Dr. Charles Still pleaded the poverty of the American School 
ot Osteopathy and osteopathy itself. The issue is between the branch and 
the root. If this association wants to go on record and adopt the report it 
will not hurt osteopathy in its purity, but it will hurt what is now the bulk 
of the profession. However, I am in favor of this report of the Board of 
Trustees at this time.” 
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Dr. Snyder: “I appeal to the convention if Dr. Charles Still did not say 
the American school would become impoverished, that the sheriff would sell 
the property, the possession of his father and mother? That is what I 
stated, and I stated that that was his only plea to you for the backward step 
from the position he took last year.” 


C. E. Achorn, Boston, Mass. : 


“T think this discussion is very unfortunate at this time. It is a critical 
period for osteopathy. The question at issue at the present time is not the 
question of a two or three-vear course; it is a question of forcing the Ameri- 
ean school against their will either to accept the dictates of this association 
or to carry on their affairs in the way that they think best. At the best 
it is simply a question of the extension of time. If the three-year course 
gives the colleges that adopt it an advantage, why not accept that advant- 
age? The medical schools have gradually come up to their present stand- 
ard. 

“T was president of an osteopathic college for five years. During that 
time we educated many men who at the present time are prominent in the 
profession, and nearly all of whom are now personal enemies of mine. There. 
are things connected with this school matter that the people at large can- 
not understand. The trustees have intimated that matters came to their 
knowledge that influenced their judgment. (A voice: *We want to know 
what they are.’) They were personal matters not necessary to mention 
here. Everybody connected with our school drawing a salary was simply 
working for that salary. They thought they were making money for myself 
2nd associates. They could not conceive where the receipts could possibly 
be expended in any legitimate way. They thought we were getting rich. I 
was instrumental in inaugurating the first three-year course in osteopathy. 
The school has continued the three-year course from that time. Then that 
school was turned over to its faculty to run and get rich on, that incorpor- 
ated school, which the public and the profession had looked upon as a gold 
mine, was indebted to myself and associates in the sum of $15,605, more 
than the entire receipts at that time. From that amount we can deduct 
42,000 received from the sale of equipment and $4,000 that may be realized 
from students’ notes, making a total of $9,000, where it was always sup- 
posed we were getting rich. Ihave told you this because it is history. 

“But a condition faces us, and 1 am not prepared to say that Dr. Still 
has not a financial problem to face which makes him hesitate at this time 
to commit himself, and therefore in the interest of harmony and in the in- 
terest of osteopathy we ought to extend the final consideration of this matter 
another vear. We are all here trying to elevate the standard, and are trying 
to do everything within our power to advance the cause of osteopathy. 

“But there was one thought that occurred to me while the speakers were 
addressing you, and that is this: There is not a person in this audience at 
the present time that has had more than a two years’ course. I have not 
seen an osteopath in this assembly that I am ashamed of. I believe the peo- 
ple who are attracted to osteopathy by reason of the twenty months’ course 
are the bone and sinew of our country. These people would not have been 
ir osteopathy today except for the twenty months’ course. 

“T had the pleasure of appearing before the legislative committee in Con- 
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necticut when this question of time came up, and the committee asked some 
ct the medical men who were in opposition to us if in their opinion an 
osteopath could cover the space outlined in our curriculum in twenty months. 
He said: ‘Yes, I believe they can, because it is more time than the medicai 
people have actually devoted to those subjects in their curriculum.’ 

“Now, there are questions of more importance at this time than the ques- 
tion of whether we insist upon the standard in 1904 or 1905. It is a ques- 
tion of the character of the instruction. We all know how weak we have been 
in anatomy, physiology and osteopathy. We must turn back to the first 
principles and devote more attention to these subjects. 

“With reference to entrance examinations. There is a feeling at the 
present time in our profession that the standard for entrance examination 
should be higher. In the city of Boston we have an institution called Har- 
vard College to which the entrance examination is high. After passing that 
examination it is an easy matter to receive a degree. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, probably the finest professional school of the char- 
acter in the world—what are their qualifications for entrance? - Any man 
who possesses an ordinary education can enter that School of Technology. 
li is not what vou know when you go in, but it is what vou know when vou 
go out that establishes the standard of that school. We can do the same 
thing. We can open the doors to people of mature judgment, people with 
experience that can carry on the work. If they can complete the course there 
is no reason for saying that we are lowering the standard when the finest 
school in the land has a policy of that. kind. 

“In reference to this broad and liberal-minded spirit, there is danger in 
that. The homeopaths are fast losing their identity. The homeopathic 
school of Boston is a medical department of the university—the Boston Uni- 
versity. They have a hospital well equipped and well endowed, and this broad 
and liberal spirit that has dominated the faculty has produced a mongrel 
school, so that with all of their money and faculty and with the standard 
that they claim as the highest homeopathic school, they had thirteen students 
that matriculated last vear. There is danger of going too far in the other 
direction, and I make an appeal in the interest of harmony that we forget 
our differences and that we accept the report of the trustees as being the 
best under the cirewmstances.” 


A. G. Tlildreth, St. Louis, Mo.: 


“T have stood before a great many audiences and have uplifted my voice 
in behalf of my profession many times, and most of the times when all the 
audience was composed of men antagonistic to my views. I have been with 
the old American School of Osteopathy since its origin, and I come before 
you at this time to lift my voice, not in behalf of Dr. Charles Still or any 
Still on earth, but the higher and broader motive—in behalf of my profes- 
sion. And so I have come to caution you to go slow; to use judgment, to 
use wisdom. 

“These men that have stood upon this platform today and counseled with 
you and said to you that we were retrograding, I am proud to say know 
better. We are marching onward today, and we never have kept quicker 
step than we are at this time to the music of progress. We have been guided 
by divine will, and that same God of this universe that has dictated our 
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policies and our motives has given us wisdom to do the right thing, and 1 
believe that he will continue to do it throughout all time. 


“I want to state the facts briefly. When these people stood upon this plat- 
form and said we needed the three-year course in order that we might secure 
legislation upon a higher plane, pardon me, but I could not refrain from 
smiling. When I look back over the battles that we have fought. when I look 
back over the legislative halls in which I have stood, when it seemed as 
though the entire world was against us, and when we were a mere handful, 
when our meetings numbered 75, 150 or 200 in comparison with this magni- 
ficent audience, and that we have secured legislation in every state in the 
union where we have secured it all, save one, not upon the high standard of 
the schools that teach osteopathy at this time, but upon the principle that 
was right, and that we were doing good in the world and that the lawmakers 
wanted us to have the opportunity to do all the good we could and that they 
would stand by us to the end. Do not misunderstayd me. I would not for 
this right arm of mine, which means everything to me, have you understand 
that I am against any proposition that means a higher education and a bet- 
ter qualification for our graduated osteopaths. If there is one man in the 
audience or one man in this profession that has intereeded, and whose cheek 
has tingled time and again with shame for the mistakes of the ignoramuses 
that have gone out from even our best schools, I have had that duty to per- 
form. Only those that have had to patch up and apologize for the mistakes 
of our profession as I have had to do ean realize the shortcomings of some 
of the people who come from our schools. 

“This gathering is the largest osteopathic meeting that was ever assem- 
bled. You are here the guests of the grand old state of Missouri in one of 
the most magnificent buildings on this ground; you are the guests of this 
exposition, and no class of men and no profession on earth has ever existed 
that oceupies the distinction and the exalted position that our profession 
occupies today. And let me tell you, Mr. President, how it has come about. 
It has come about, my good brother, not »y our going at a critical time from 
the sick room to some M. D., but it has been brought about because the peo- 
ple that have been given up to die have appealed to our men throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, and have not appealed in vain. You have 
been called in emergencies to save thousands of lives, and you have only 
begun. You are only in vour infancy. 

“This crisis that faces us today, and mark me, it is a crisis, but there 
shall be no ‘parting of the wavs.’ We see no necessity for it, but there is a 
necessity for wisdom and counsel. Go slow. Let us meet these demands as 
tiey come to us throughout our natural growth and development. I do not 
believe in saying you must do so and so. I know from my own practical 
experience that vou cannot do that. You can lead anyone by kindness and 
consideration, but you cannot drive anyone—never in the world. You do 
not want to either. 

“Now, then, as I said, it is not a question of Charles Still or A. T. Still; 
it is a question of wisdom and of the action that you are taking here today 
or about to take upon this question, whether or not it will mean greater 
strength to this profession, which I believe every woman and every man 
within the sound of my voice loves, and who wants to do only that which 
means the best and most to us all. I believe that firmly. I believe that you 
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are honest in your position, and let me tell you, so long as the schools are 
conducted upon the basis of individual and financial consideration, so long 
you must be careful in what you say and do or you may weaken your asso- 
ciation and your profession by weakening the strength of the institution 
that. made you what you are. 

“There is not a man or woman within the sound of my voice but that 
knows that I have, in every state in this union where my voice has been lift- 
ed for legislation, stood by the graduates of every school that had any vestige 
of deserving recognition and have stood by them always. I believe in being 
broad-minded and liberal. I believe in extending every courtesy and every 
privilege to every one of these colleges, and I believe each one is trying to 
do the best they can for the good of our profession. 

“Walk back with me to the American School of Osteopathy; it is our 
mother, and we are all proud of it, and I know you are. Just walk with 
me down the line of the past twelve years of our experience and our exist- 
ence, and if vou can stand side by side with the old man that vou all love, 
end that we all eall father, and with this man down here who has been termed 
my brother, and could have seen them open their hands and throw out the 
money, trying always to give us a higher and a better standing, to open and 
extend our field of usefulness, to open up ways for you as you went forth 
from that institution, I know yeu would look at this question as I do. I 
lave gone back to that institution two or three different times. I have stood 
up for it in all of our meetings, and have stood by the men who run it. I 
have stood by them because | know their motives, | know what they wanted 
to do. No matter if they have made mistakes—-and they have, for they are 
men—but I have stood by them and watched them and heard their inner- 
most thoughts expressed to me, which has been to widen the field and to 
make it greater and to do more for this profession that we all love. And 
when it came to legislation in the different states I expect I have stood in 
the legislative halls of at least fifteen states of this union, and I do not be- 
lieve there is a single solitary state that ever asked them for financial aid in 
time of distress but what they have complied with that demand. They sent 
a check for $160 to Indiana. I am saying this to show to you that these men 
always stood by osteopathy and have contributed freely for the advancement 
and perpetuation of this great cause, and have always come to our assistance 
in times of need. 

“T want to go one step farther than the recommendation of our trustees. 
When vou go home I trust von will bear this thought in mind: I do not care 
what college you came from, weigh this thought well: Is it wisdom on our 
part to sav to the osteopaths of this country ‘that next vear all schools shall 
do so and so? I say no. I say that this ‘body should deliberate over that 
matter thoroughly, carefully, conscientiously and with your God, if vou will, 
because it means much more to our profession than you think. Take it home 
with vou and think over it. Adopt this report todav so that all the colleges 
may comply with our desires, and eventually we will help vou. We want to 
reach the three-vear course, and we want to see it done when it will mean 
much good to our professicn. 

“T have said all I care to say. We have stayed here a long time and are 
getting tired, but I came here as I have come on other occasions. I enjoyed. 
this little scrap. I have had so many, but under such different cireum- 
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stance, that this is really the spice and life of this meeting. There should 
he no hard feelings from what has been said. There is no man here, when 
he stops to think earnestly, calmly and conscientiously, but what will say 
we are all trying to reach the same goal. I believe it. I know it, and I be- 
lieve in the end we will reach just what we should, and that is what vou 
have always reached, that which in the end means the most good to our pro- 
fession, to the science we love, to the one that has put us where we are, to 
the one that has made hundreds and thousands of lives suecessful that were 
failures before. Not only that, but hundreds and thousands of the sick 
throughout the length and breadth of this land bless us every day and every 
hour. 

“T care not for the policy of this state, I care not for the poliev of any 
state or any number of states, but I do care for the reputation of the men 
and women who occupy this profession. I care for the kind of work you do, 
and I want to say after twelve years of experience if you get within your 
hearts and minds the principles as taught in its original purity you need 
have no fear of the length of time or the community in which you locate. 
You will work it out, and in the end you will not only be proud of yourself, 
not only be an honor to the community in which you live, but you will be a 
living monument to the good that can be accomplished for suffering humanity 
by the most rational treatment on earth.” 


FE. R. Booth, Cincinnati, O., in behalf of the Committee on Edueation, 
spoke as follows: 

“There are one or two points to whieh [ will brietly call your attention. 
You have heard the report of the Committee on Education as read as a part 
vf the report of the Board of Trustees and recommended by that board. The 
question that seems to be under diseussion at the present time is the amend- 
ment to the report of the Board of Trustees as originally made extending 
the time for the enforcement, so far as enforcement is possible, of the three- 
year course from September, 1904, to September, 1905. 

“The committee considered this question very carefully. The question 
has been under discussion for the last two or three vears, and at the last two 
annual meetings reports have been made upon this subject, and were prac- 
tically unanimously adopted by this association. 

“The last speaker appealed to you very eloquently, stating the fact that 
we have been continually marching onward, always on the road of progress. 
That is true. But the question that we must face this moment is whether or 
not we are going to take a retrograde step. I want to say that so far as I 
am personally concerned that the greatest favor this association can confer 
upon the parent school today is to vote down this resolution. We differ hon- 
estly. I believe that we are all sincere. 

“T have been engaged in school work all my life, and I am satisfied that 
any school or any institution of learning or any person engaged in elevating 
the standard of edueation that takes a retrograde step and advocates some- 
thing lower than has already been practically established is making a great 
mistake, and I think it would be a very serious one upon our part to pass 
the resolution which is under discussion at this time. 

“There have been a great many things said from this platform that I 
should like to refer to specifically, but time will not permit except in one or 
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two instances. One gentleman spoke concerning the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. I have been intimately connected with that institution 
trom the fact that I have had te send scores of pupils there, and have ex- 
amined a great many, and there is not an institution of learning on the face 
of the earth that has been so rigid in guarding its portals against applicants 
as has the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. They will not accept any 
young man unless he has at least a high school education, and then after a 
rigid examination. They will not take anybody on anybody’s recommenda- 
tion. The result is that more than one-half of all the young men who apply 
are rejected because of insufficient preparatory education. Not only that, 
but 50 per cent. of those who do enter fail to pass their first year’s work. 
The result is that there has not been an institution of learning on the face 
ot the earth that has the reputation it has. And in the light of all these 
strict examinations it is today unable to accommodate those who are actually 
eligible. I might cite several other institutions in that class. Instituions 
of learning do not thrive on a low standard. Therefore, taking the stand 
that I have taken and that the Committee on Education has taken, we sin- 
cerely believe that we are extending the greatest possible favor to the par- 
ent school by opposing this resolution. 

“The question of loyalty has been referred to—whether we are loyal to 
our alma mater. There is no one here but what is willing to act upon his 
fealty to the founder of osteopathy. We believe if the matter came to an 
issue there is no question in the world but what the members of this Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association could raise more money to sustain and keep 
from the poor house, if you wish to so express it, the worthy founder of 
osteopathy than he can possible make through the instrumentalities of his 
school. It seems to me, however, that most of that talk has a tendency to 
appeal to passion and sentiment rather than to reality. 

“There have been many assertions made that are misleading. The gen- 
tleman who last spoke from this platform has had more experience with 
legislatures than any or all of the rest of us put together. He has not for- 
gotten the experience we had in the state of Ohio. I remember in Ohio that 
gentlemen threw up his hands and gave up the job and practically admitted 
defeat, and why was it that we were defeated at that stage of the proceeding, 
and what was the basis upon which we eventually won our victory in that 
siate? It was simply this one question. 

“It has been said here that we are not appealing to the doctors. We are 
not, but we have to appeal to an intelligent community. When we go before 
legislative bodies and tell them our true situation, and they say it looks in- 
consistent to us that vou are able to accomplish in two years what other 
learned professions claim that it requires from six to eight vears to accom- 
plish, we must be prepared to meet that argument. I know in a certain 
sense what the gentleman said is true with reference to our ability to cope 
with disease, but take that same argument. You have seen patients under 
the very best osteopaths leave them, and I think I can cite instances of 
patients that have been under the care perhaps of the founder of osteopathy 
that have gone off to christian science or to magnetic healing or something 
ot that kind. Is that any proof that magnetic healing is at all superior to 
osteopathy ? 

Dr. Hildreth: “With reference to Ohio, we won a victory just the same.” 
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Dr. Booth: “I will tell you why. Some of us went personally to the 
chairman of the committee that had the bill in hand. He said: ‘What are 
you fellows kicking about? We offered to accept you and license you to 
practice here if you will take an examination in the four subjects that you 
claim to be qualified in.’ One of our representatives said: ‘That is the very 
thing we are kicking about. We did not come to ask favors; we demand of 
the state of Ohio that we shall be permitted to show qualifications equal to 
that of the medical fraternity.” The chairman of the committee said: ‘Ii 
that is the case we must accept what vou say, and upon that the bill was 
finally passed. And so it was on the question of education and qualities- 
tion. We must eventually face that, and it will have to be even more strenu- 
ous in the future than in the past. 

“Just one point more. Perhaps I do and perhaps I do not wnderstand 
why the Board of Trustees saw fit to introduce this resolution. As I under- 
stand it was in the nature of a compromise measure, but it seems to fail to 
compromise, and if it fails to compromise it accomplishes nothing. As I 
understand the report of the committee and the report of the Board of 'Trus- 
tees is presented to vou, and that this question stands exactly, so far as the 
A. O. A. is concerned, as it stood one year ago, two years ago, and I do not 
see that we will suffer in any way. I cannot conceive of any way in which 
we shall suffer if we vote down the portion of the resolution relating to the 
time of the intreduction of the three-vear course. I cannot see how it will 
work an injustice to anyone. Why not let well enough alone? The eves 
ot the world are upon us, and as sure as we take a retrograde step or any 
step that appears to be such we will certainly injure ourselves.” 


A rising vote was taken upon the amendment, “That the report of the 
Board of Trustees be adopted with the exception of the clause or motion 
which was read by the Seeretary.” 

Assistant Secretary Chiles and C. W. Young were appointed tellers to 
count those voting. ‘They announced the result as follows: 

In favor of, 111 votes; against, 139 votes. 

The President then declared the amendment lost. 

The President then put the original motion, and upon a viva voce vote he 
declared the motion carried, 

The Report of the Board of Trustees, together with its recommendation 
concerning extension of time, was then declared adopted. 

It being 2:30 o’clock p. m., the President declared the meeting adjourned 
to the hour of 3:15 p. m. of the same day. 


Arrernoon Session, Jury 14. 


President Hazzard called the meeting to order at 3:45 o’clock p. m. 

The President announced the appointment of the following committee 
to wait upon the President of the United States in the interest of osteopathy: 
James M. McGee, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. A. L. Conger, Akron, O.; C. A. 
Whiting, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The election of officers was then taken up, and the President appointed 
the following tellers: H. E. Wjardemaal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. E. Chase, 
Tacoma, Wash., and C. IH]. Stearns, Washington, D. C. 


C. C. Teall, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in presenting a candidate for President, 
said: 


“This is one of the pleasant duties of an osteopathic congress. It is one 
of the times when we have occasion to say pleasant things about at least one 
member. The office of president is not an easy one. I speak from experi- 
ence, and I am sure our present executive would indorse that statement. 

“This asscciation has grown from small beginnings until today it com- 
prises nearly a thousand earnest workers in our profession. The key-note of 
the American Osteopathic Association is education. You were all forcibly 
convinced of that this morning. We must, therefore, elect men to that office 
who have educational ideas at heart. I therefore desire to place in nomina- 
tion for the oftice of president of this association a man who is a disting- 
uished educator, a2 man who has grown up with the profession, first as a 
patient, then as a student and finally as one of the most popular instructors 
osteopathy has ever had, and I venture the assertion that no one is better 
known to this entire body than he. I, therefore, place in nomination Dr. 
Carl P. McConnell, of Chicago, Il.” 


N. A. Bolles, of Denver, Col., in placing before the meeting the name of 
Dain L. Tasker, of Los Angeles, Cal., made the following remarks: 


“T wish to place in nomination before this association a man in whom 
we all have the utmost confidence, and who, you will agree with me, is thor- 
cughly capable of performing the duties that devolve upon that oftice—a 
man whose knowledge of osteopathy, its principles and its practice is well 
cvidenced by his contributions to our literature; a man whose qualifications 
ic mingle with others and to present fairly and adequately the claims of 
osteopathy for their consideration is well evidenced by the legislative work 
in which he took such a leading part in his own state, and a man who is 
cminently qualified to preside over a gathering of this magnitude, as was 
well evidenced this morning; a man whose sympathy for our educational 
movements cannot be questicned; a man who if elected to this office will do 
all in his power to inerease our membership, and a man who comes from 
the western border of our country, where our membership should and will 
he inereased. In the interest of fairness we ought to distribute our honors 
and not place them all in one locality. I wish to place in nomination Dr. 
Dain L. Tasker, of Los Angeles, Cal.” 


The nominations of these two candidates were seconded by several mem- 
bers. 


The official ballot as announced by the tellers was: 

Total votes cast, 193; necessary to choice, 97, of which Dr. MeConnell 
received 136 and Dr. Tasker 57. 

Dr. Tasker in a most loyal manner moved that the election of Dr. Me- 
Connell be made unanimous. The motion carried unanimously. 


| 
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Thereupon the President-elect was escorted to the platform, and responded 
with the following remarks: 


Carl P. McConnell: 


“As I stand at this moment I feel that no words can express my gratitude 
te this assemblage for the honor it has conferred upon me, and I thank you 
most sincerely from the depths of my heart. It is hardly necessary to say 
much at this time. However, it might be appropriate to mention one or two 
piatters. 

“T cannot too strongly urge upon you unity of action in our meetings. 
\t no time and at no place do we need greater unity and harmony than at 
the present time. I do not want to leave the impression with you that these 
do not pervade our meetings, but I simply mention it that we may guard 
against their opposites. Doubtless many of vou have noticed in the past 
few months that the question of unified action among the medical men has 
been discussed, and in nearly every instance they alluded to the way in 
which the osteopaths stood together, not only before legislatures, but before 
the world. So I say this is one of the cardinal principles that must con- 
tinue to be foremost in our minds and in our work, as it has been in the 
past. 

“Another thing IT wish to speak of is the purity of our work from the 
scientific point of view, and I believe it has been clearly demonstrated that 
we are very close together in the scientifie work, the real fundamentals of 
the work, disagreeing only in incidental things. So there must be progress 
in our work. I would also urge upon you the matter of greater scientific 
development, particularly osteopathic physiology and osteopathic pathology. 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred of the members present are practitioners, andl 
discoveries in the seience of physiology and pathology mean a great deal to 
us. And back of the osteopathie physiology and pathology lies the principle of 
osteopathic dissection. There is where we are weak. We must have more 
of it, and once we become proficient in that we will be able to find much 
valuable information from the standpoint of the nervous system. So, in a 
word, let the osteopathic dissection go on, thus reaching into the physiologi- 
eal and pathologica! conditions and thus develop more of our work for the 
practitioners. 

“T assure vou this honor is entirely unexpected, and I wish to thank you 
one and all.” 


When it came to nominations for first vice-president, Dr. Whiting stated 
that he held in his hand a note, as follows: 

“Tt is my wish that Dr. James M. McGee, of Philadelphia, Pa., be nomi- 
nated and elected to the office of first vice-president of the American Osteo- 
pathie Association. (Signed) A. T. 


Upon motion the Secretary cast the ballot of the association for J. M. Me- 
Gee for first vice-president. 


Under nominations for second vice-president, Edythe F. Ashmore, of De- 
troit, made the following remarks: 

“This is a time when we should recognize those that have struggled for 
osteopathy in the early days and who have devoted their time and energy 
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in the interest of higher education in osteopathy. We have today an asso- 
ciation that has far outreached our ideas. Even three years ago when at 
Milwaukee we prophesied that it would be several years to come before we 
reached a thousand members, and here we have about that number now. It 
is only fair and just that a woman should assist in serving us. We have had 
a very capable assistant during the past year in the office of vice-nresident, 
as has heen demonstrated to you during this meeting, and as we have in our 
midst a member who we think is as well qualified as Dr. Ligon to wield the 
gavel, I see no reason why she should not be given the opportunity. There- « 
tore, I would place in nomination Dr. Nettie H. Bolles, of Denver, Col., for 
second vice-president.” 


“Dr. Whiting: “I move that the Secretary of this association be directed 
to cast the ballot of the association for Nettie I. Bolles for second-vice-presi- 
dent.” 

The motion was carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot of the associa- 
tion for Nettie IH. Bolles for second vice- president. 

For the ottice of secretary, W. Reed of Kirksville, Mo., placed in nomi- 
nation H. L. Chiles, of Auburn, N. Y., and Geor ge L. Huntington, St. Paul, 
Minn., placed, in nomination C. A. Upton, of St. Paul, Minn. These nomi- 
nations were seconded by several members and a lively interest was mani- 
fested. A ballot was then taken which resulted in 99 votes for Dr. Chiles 
and 80 for Dr. Upton. Dr. Chiles having received a majority of all the 
votes cast, was declared elected secretary for the ensuing year. 

By unanimous vote of the convention the Secretary cast the ballot of 
the association for M. F. Hulett, of Columbus, O., for treasurer. 

By like unanimous vote the Secretary cast the ballot of the association 
for C. A. Upton, St. Paul, Minn., for assistant secretary. 

The next order of business was the election of three trustees to fill the 
vacancies created by the expiration of the terms of Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, 
R. W. Bowling and Charles H. Whitcomb; those trustees holding over being 
Miss Edythe F. Ashmore, A. 8. Melvin, Harry M. Vastine, 8. A. Ellis, A. 
L. Evans and H. H. Gravett. 

The following members were then placed in nomination for the office of 
trustee as above stated: 

Kent W. Coffman, Owensboro, Ky.; H. E. Nelson, Louisville, Ky.; F. E. 
Moore, LaGrande, Ore.; Ellen L. B. Ligon, Mobile, Ala.; Charles W. Proe- 
tor, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. D. Parker, St. Paul, Minn. 

A ballot was then taken, which resulted as follows: There were 180 bal- 
lots east. Dr. Ligon received 69 votes, Dr. Proctor 60, Dr. Moore 42 and 
the remaining candidates a lesser number. No one receiving a majority of 
the votes cast, another ballot was ordered. 

Whereupon R. E. Chase, of Tacoma, Wash., moved that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot of the association for the three candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes cast as above announced by the tellers. 
Said motion prevailed, and Drs. Ligon, Proctor and Moore were declared 
elected trustees. 


THE INVITATION TO DENVER. 


Dr. C. C. Reid, of Denver, Col., addressed the meeting as follows: 
“T appear before you to invite you to a place that I am sure will afford 
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great satisfaction. Someone asked me a moment ago to think of a cool clim- 
ate, but just at this moment I am inclined to think of a warm climate. I 
wish to present to you a place that you all know about from its reputation 
that has spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean as a convention city, 
as an ideal city for a convention. So in the name of the Colorado Osteo- 
pathic Association I invite you to come to Denver, Col., next year. 

“In the name of the Governor of that state, in the name of the Mayor 
of the city of Denver, in the name of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and in the name of the Colorado Promotion and Publicity Committee I 
invite vou to come to the Queen City of the Plains, the gem of the Rockies. 

“Personally it will be a source of much gratification to the osteopaths of 
Colorado to meet their friends of this organization in their own state.” 


Dr. Reid then read cordial letters of invitation from the Governor of 
Colorado, the Mayor of Denver, the Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
the Colorado Promotion and Publicity Committee. 


Irene Bissonnette, of Bufialo, N. Y., then said: 

“In behalf of the city of Buffalo I take pleasure in extending to you a 
cordial invitation to hold the 1905 meeting in that city. It is also one of 
the cool spots of this country in the summer time, and is located near one of 
the seven wonders of the world—Niagara Falls. This year you are in the 
west, and we think vou ought to come east next year. 

“At the last meeting of the New York State Osteopathic Society is was 
decided to invite you to come to New York, and Buffalo was chosen as the 
city. We are all unanimous, and we want you to come and see Niagara 
Falls. All the necessary comforts and accommodations will be afforded 
you, and the Press Association will also extend to you all the courtesies 
within its power.” 


Dr. H. W. Forbes, of Des Moines, Iowa, said: 


“The Osteopathic Institution of our city likewise extends to you a cor- 
dial invitation to meet in our city in 1905, and while I am sure that all of 
you would enjoy having a meeting held in our city, where you could visit 
our institute, vet we would most heartily withdraw in favor of Denver, as 
they have been very thoughtful of our welfare for several years.” 


The President said that he was happy to know that so many kind invita- 
tions were out, and he regretted that we could not accept them all at once. 

This matter was discussed by several members favoring either one or 
the other of the above places, after which a vote was taken, and, Denver re- 
ceiving a large majority, was upon motion unanimously chosen as the place 
of the meeting of this association in 1905. 

The meeting adjourned to 8 o'clock a. m., July 15, 1904. 


Fripay Mornine Session, Jury 15. 


The meeting was called to order at $:30 o'clock. 

The minutes of the two sessions held July 14 were read and approved. 

W. B. Meacham, of Asheville, N. C., was then introduced, and conducted 
a clinic on “Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” 
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The diseussion of Dr. Meacham’s clinie was led by N. A. Bolles, of Den- 
ver, Col. 

Dr. A. T. Still at this time paid his farewell visit to the meeting, and in 
leaving admonished all osteopaths to closely adhere to the principles he had 
laid down, and to unceasingly study the different parts of the human 
anatomy, and to be on the constant lookout for weak places. He said he 
would often be heard from through the columns of The Journal of Osteo- 
pathy, and that his health at the present time was such as to lead him to 
believe that he was good for another twenty vears. He cordially invited all 
csteopaths to his home in Kirksville, and then bid them good-bye. 

Charles C. Teall introduced the following resolution : 


“Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be instructed to take steps to carry 
into effect the recommendations contained in the report of the Committee 
on Education; that the board enter into correspondence with the view to 
co-operating with the various state societies in reference to the steps neces- 
sary to incorporate the advanced educational standard in the Jegislation of 
the several states; that the board instruct the Legislative Committee to in- 
sist upon as a necessary condition in all legislation in which it is employed 
during the year such provisions as will assure the incorporation of the three- 
year requirement, and that the board instruct the Educational Committee 
to correspond and co-operate with the various boards with the view to secur- 
ing uniformity in the operation of the various state laws and the institution 
of the three-year requirement in their operation as soon as the circumstances 
will permit; and also to pay particular attention to the matter of matricu- 
lation requirements in the several colleges with a view to restricting the 
entrance into the profession of persons not properly qualified.” 


Dr. W. F. Link moved the adoption of the above resolution. 

Motion carried and resolution was declared adopted. 

The next order of business was clinies, the subject being “Gynecology,” 
which was demonstrated by Marion E. Clark, Kirksville, Mo. 

This clinie was diseussed by Minnie Schaub, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Dain L. Tasker, who was then acting as chairman, being called away, 
asked C. W. Young, of St. Paul, Minn., to act in his stead. 

The next on the program was a paper, “Our Failures, Their Lessons,” by 
A. Still Craig, of Iowa City, Ta. 

H. E. Hjardemaal, Brooklyn, N. Y., read a paper on “The Public and 
Our Failures.” 

Clara C. F. Wernicke, of Cincinnati, O., then read a paper, “A Failure; 
Its Lessons.” 

J. W. Banning, Buffalo, N. Y., read a paper on “Cause and Prevention of 
Diseases of Women,” after which he conducted a clinie demonstrating 
a case of endometritis. 

The clinic and paper of J. W. Banning was then discussed by Joanna 
Barry, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

President Hazzard then took the chair. 

C. A. Whiting then made the following announcement: 

“At a meeting of the delegates of the Associated Colleges held last even- 
ing it was unanimously decided to adopt a three-year course of study, and 
that such course of study will go into effect in September, 1904.” 
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Dain L. Tasker, Los Angeles, Cal., then presented the following report of 
the Committee on Organization of State Boards of Examination: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS. 


Your committee met in the Missouri Building at 5 p. m. July 14th and appointed a sub- 
committee of three members, namely, Drs. Boxx, of Missouri, Coffman, of Kentucky, and 
Tasker, of California. 

The sub-committee met 9 a. m. July 15th and drafted the following: 


“In view ‘of the fact that several states have laws providing for the licensing of oste- 
opaths, and whereas these laws differ greatly in their requirements for granting such licenses 
it seems advisable to form a national association of state boards of osteopathic examiners 
for the purpose of coordinating these existing laws in so far as their present requirements 
will allow and further, after due comparison of the effects of these laws on the educational 
standards in their respective states, to outline such other legislation in addition to that 
already in force and to be presented in other states which will tend toward a uniformly high 
standard of educational requirements in conformity with the action taken by the A. O, A. 
in the report if its Educational Committee July 14th, 1904. 

“An invitation is hereby extended to the State Boards of Osteopathic Examiners of all 
states having osteopathic legislation and to the legislative and educational committees of the 
A. O. A. to name a representative in this proposed National Association of State Boards of 
Osteopathic Examiners. 

“This organization shall be known as the National Association of State Boards of Oste- 
opathic Examiners. Its officers shall be a President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, whose term of office shall be one year. 

“Duties of officers shall be to maintain active cerrespondence with the various boards as 
to qualifications of individuals applying for licenses who are already licensed in another 
state and to do such other duties which may arise in the conduct of the affairs of this asso- 
ciation. The officers shall serve without fee. 

“The fee for membership shall be five dollars per annum per member. 

(Signed) “Dain L. TASKER, 
“ CHas. E. Boxx.” 


This report was adopted by the whole committee 10 a. m. July 15th and members from 
several states, Minnesota, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and California, 
being present, a permanent organization was immediately formed, with Dr. Huntington as 
President, Dr. M. F. Hulett, Vice-President and Dr. W. F. Traughber as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON Boarps, 
Dain L. Tasker. 


It was moved by C. A. Whiting that the committee be thanked for com- 
municating to us such a complete report, and moved its adoption. The re- 
port was then declared adopted. 

C. M. T. Hulett was called to the chair, as the President was obliged to 
attend a meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

Ulysses M. Hibbetts, of Grinnell, Iowa, then read a paper on “A Failure 
and Its Lessen.” 

The President resumed the chair and announced that C. M. T. Tulett in 
behalf of the Committee on Edueation was given permission to address the 
meeting. Dr. Hulett then spoke as follows: 


“T wish to say a few words in regard to the action that was taken yester- 
day on the report of the Committee on Education. I find some misappre- 
hension exists in the minds of many of you which ought to be removed, and 
we think you ought to go home with the right idea. 

“The debate we had on that motion yesterday was the best thing we 
ever had in this association. We understand each other better. It did me 
good to sit here and listen to the general discussions pro and con; they were 
clear, logical and courteous; that was a good feature of it, 
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“There are two deplorable features. One is that the motion as it reads 
will be interpreted by the outside world as meaning retrogression, when, in 
fact, it does not mean that. However, it will be read that way, and you will 
meet with it during the next year. The finger of scorn will be pointed at you, 
and our enemies will say the beginning of the end has come; it has only a 
short time. You will have to work to convince them that it does not mean 
that. 

“Another deplorable feature is this, that yesterday you violated your 
solemn pledge. When you make a promise in your individual capacity you 
keep it, even if it is made to a dog. You think too much of your personal 
integrity to violate a pledge. But yesterday you went back on the solemn 
pledge made one year ago at Cleveland, that such schools as should institute 
a three-year course in September, 1904, should have your moral support. 
Yesterday you withdrew that moral support. I trust it will not occur 
again, and that you have learned a lesson. You were stampeded yesterday. 
Charlie Still worked you. Charlie realized that. They said they would 
not get into such a box as that again. However, it will work out all right. 

“The report of the Educational Committee was adopted. The recom- 
mendations which it made were adopted. The resolution you passed this 
morning provides for carrying into effect those recommendations. The 
American Osteopathic Association, its Legislative Committee and its Edu- 
cational Committee are all instructed to proceed this year with the carrying 
out of the provisions necessary to bring about a three-vear requirement in 
ali the states, and that work will go right on ,and I have no doubt whatever 
but what next year when we come back the A. S. O. will be ready to an- 
nounce that it is in line. I do not look for anything else, and the whole 
movement is going right on. It is not blocked. 

“The only thing that that action of yesterday meant was this; it meant two 
things: First, that graduates or students who matriculate this fall in a two- 
year school may come up when they are graduated and apply and be elected 
members of this association. If you had not changed they could not become 
members. It also means that two-year schools may continue to carry their 
advertisements in Tue Journat of the association during the next year. 
The action taken yesterday means that, and does not mean anything else. 
But the plan and policy of the association is unchanged, and it goes right on 
from this meeting. You are instructed to carry it on and develop it. I 
wish for you to understand that feature and not believe the whole idea is 
blocked and stopped for another year, and when you go home we sincerely 
trust you will work along that line.” 


The association then took up the consideration of the Code of Ethies, chap- 
ter 1 having already been adopted. C. M. T. Hulett commenced with chap- 
ter ii., article i., and sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were read without objection 
or amendment. Section 7 was then read. 

A. S. Craig—I move that the following clause of section 7, “To hold pat- 
ents for any therapeutic instrument or appliances, to act as agents for the 
sale of such instruments or appliances or to accept rebates on their sale,” be 
stricken from the section. 

Motion was seconded. Edythe F. Ashmore spoke in favor of said motion. 
Motion was carried. 
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All of the sections in article ii. were read without objection or amend- 
ment. 

Article iii. was taken up and section 1 was read, after which C. W. Young, 
St. Paul, Minn., proposed an amendment to strike out the following words: 


“A legally qualified physician, who enjoys a good moral and professional 
standing in the community, should not be excluded from fellowship nor his 
aid, ete.,” and insert in lieu thereof: “The aid of any person who may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be qualified to render assistance in the consideration 
ot the case should not be, ete.” 


Drs. Young, Bolles and Morrison spoke in favor of the motion, and Drs. 
Hulett, Booth and Dinsmoor against it. 

The President then put the motion, and upon vote it was declared lost. 

Sections 2 and 3 were read without objection or amendment. 

Section 4 was then read, after which the following proceedings were had: 

C. W. Young, St. Paul, Minn.: 


“T move to amend Section 4 by adding thereto the following: 

**Provided, that in ease of a disagreement the consultant’s opinion may 
be stated to the patient, or his friends, at their request in the presence of all 
physicians, or in the absence of the attending physician, if he refuses to be 
present.’ ” 


C. M. T. Hulett: 


“The committee accepts the amendment, and same is considered as being 
added to Section 4.” 


Sections 5, 6 and 7 were then read without any objection or amendment. 
Article IV. was then taken up and Sections 1, 2 and 3 were read without 
objection or amendment. 


Section 4 was then read, when 8. Dinsmoor, Louisville, Ky., moved to 
insert in Section + the word “osteopathic” after the word “another” in the 
second line thereof, making the section read: “A physician ought not to 
take charge of or treat a patient who has recently been under the care of an- 
other osteopathic physician, in the same illness, ete.,” which motion was sec- 
onded. 


C. M. T. Hulett spoke against the motion, citing an experience he had 
in- Cleveland to support his contention. 

Dr. Dinsmoor then defended his position. 

C. E. Achorn, Boston, Mass., spoke in favor of the amendment. 

The President then put the motion to amend, which motion was carried. 

The remaining sections of Article IV. and Articles V. and VI. were then 
read without objection or amendment. 

C. E. Achorn then moved the adoption of Chapter 2. 

The motion was seconded, and after the vote had been taken the Presi- 
dent declared that Chapter 2 was now adopted by the association. 

C. M. T. Hulett then read Chapter 3, no alterations being suggested. A. 
S. Craig moved the adoption of Chapter 3. Motion carried. 

Homer E. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo., then moved that the Code us amended 
and adopted by chapters, be now adopted as the “Code of Etheis” of this 
association. 
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Motion seconded, and upon the vote being taken the Presient declared the 
Code of Ethies adopted by this association. 

The President then stated that the proposed amendments for the Constitu- 
tion of the A. O. A. were now before the meeting for action. 

The Sceretary read the first amendment upon the printed slip, a copy of 
which was in the hands of each member, said amendment providing for the 
striking out of Section 1, Article VII., and inserting another in lieu thereof. 

M. F. Ilulett then moved the adoption of said amendment as read. Mo- 
tion carried, and the President declared the following adopted as Section 
I of Article VII. of the Constitution of the A. O. A.: 

“Members shall pay an annual fee of five dollars in advance. If a mem- 
ber’s dues remain unpaid for three months after annual meeting his name, 
after he has been notified of his arrears, shall be dropped from the roll. A 
person thus dropped from membership may be reinstated at any time within 
the vear by a favorable vote of the trustees and payment of all back dues. 
Any person dropped from membership and remaining out of the associa- 
tion for one or more years may be reinstated by a favorable vote -of the trus- 
tees and the payment of a reinstatement fee of five dollars and current vear’s 
dues.” 

The second amendment upon the printed sheet was then taken up for con- 
sideration. 

M. F. Hulett proposed the following as a substitute for the amendment 
proposed by the committee and published in the June Journat. 

“Each application for membership must be accompanied by five dollars, 
for which the member shall be credited with dues until the end of the first 
annual meeting following his election to membership. 

“Provided, however, that anyone joining the association within three 
months prior to an annual meeting may, as an alternative to the above, be 
credited with dues until the end of the second annual meeting following his 
election to membership, in which case he will receive copies of the Journal 
beginning with the issue which contains his name as a member, but will be 
barred from other privileges until the annual meeting immediately follow- 
ing his election to membership.” 

The substitute containing only a few minor changes in the direction of 
greater clearness was accepted by the committee, and upon motion was 
adopted by ‘the association. 

The third amendment upon the printed sheet was then read by the Presi- 
dent. 

H. H. Gravett, Piqua, O., a member of the committee which drafted this 
amendment said: 

“T would like to make an explanation. The first instruction given this 
committee was to draft this amendment and submit it to the Board of Trus- 
tees at this meeting and with that object in mind the members of the com- 
mitee thought they would have ample time to accomplish the work, but they 
were later notified that it would be necessary to act upon it at this meeting. 
This necessitated its hurried preparation, as it had to be published a month 
in advance of the meeting. We then hoped to get together at this meeting 
and revise it, but have been unable to do so. It is a matter of much impor- 
tance and one in which we ought not to act hastily, and we would therefore 
recommend that the amendment as proposed be deferred until a year hence.” 


| 
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A motion was then made and carried to the effect that the whole matter 
be referred to the committee for perfection and the committee continued. 

©. E. Achorn then read the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

C. M. T. Hulett: 

“It has been customary to appoint a committee to draft resolutions, and 
that committee proceeds to pat us on the back. It is a kind of mutual ad- 
miration affair, and I think resolutions commendatory of the manner in 
which the retiring officers perform their work are out of order. That is 
merely a suggestion.” 

President Hazzard: “Personally I feel that the treatment accorded me 
throughout the vear, and throughout the meeting has fully demonstrated 
your cordial feeling towards me, and I would make no objection whatever to 
it. The committee, however, has merely carried out a custom which has 
prevailed for years.” 

C. E. Achorn: “I think a resolution commending the work of the retir- 
ing Secretary who has been the Secretary from the beginning of this organi- 
zation is certainly in order. If the rest are willing to waive the compli- 
ments extended to them it is all right, but in making up this report we 
merely followed the custom of prior years; however, I think it would be 
better to let the entire report stand this year and have an understanding 
as to the future.” 

S.. Dinsmoor, Louisville, Ky.: “I move that that part of the resolutions 
referring to the officers of this association be stricken out, but that the com- 
niittee be instructed to draft a resolution referring in an appropiate man- 
ne to the long service of the Secretary, and attach it to their report, and 
with these alterations that the report of the committee be adopted.” 

The motion was seconded and earried, and the President declared the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions adopted as altered, and same as 
altered reads as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The American Osteopathic Association, at the Eighth Annual Meeting, in St. Louis, 
Missouri, July 11-15, 1904, resolves as follows: 


We commend: 

1. The efficient manner in which the St. Louis Osteopathic Society has labored for the 
comfort and pleasure of the greatest session ever held of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. 

2. The Kentucky osteopaths and friends for their noble efforts in securing legislation in 
that state. 

3. To the local press for the fair way in which they have reported our proceedings. 

4. The State of Missouri for the use of the State Building as our meeting place. 

5. The State of Massachusetts for the use of its State Building in which we held our 
reception. 

6. The Exposition Association for the use of Festival Hall, and regret the absence, 
Tuesday evening, on account of sickness, of President Francis. : 

7. The management of the Inside Inn for its many courtesies. 

8. Dr. Irene Harwood Ellis, upon her retirement from office, for the long and faithful ser- 
vices, during which time ske has been of invaluable service to the profession. 

9. Finally we commend the spirit of enthusiasm which has characterized all of the 
meetings, and the manifest purpose of the members to advance the cause of osteopathy. 

(Signed) C. E. Acorn, 
Erne. L. Burner, 
W. CorrMan, 
J. C. Hower, 
W. A. McConNeELL, 


Committee. 
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C. M. T Hulett: “I move that the Committee on Necrology be appointed 
by the Board of Trustees at its final meeting in St. Louis.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

C. E. Achorn: “I move that a fitting testimonial be presented to Dr. Irene 
Harwood Ellis on her retirement as Secretary of this association.” 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President then appointed C. E. Achorn and Charles C. Teall such 
committee. 

It was announced that the Committee on State Delegates is not ready to 
report, and desire to be continued, which request was granted. 

The President announced that the Board of Trustees as now constituted, 
and new officers, would meet one hour after the final adjournment of this 
association. 

In the absence of L. E. Cherry, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Necrology, the President read that committee’s report, which was adopted, 
and is as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE GN NECROLOGY. 


Your committee report that they have learned of but one death among the members of 
the American Osteopathic Association during the past year. 

Dr. L. Chase, a graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, in the class of Febru- 
ary, 1899, died at Farmer City, Illinois, in June, 1904. Until a short time ago he had been 
practicing his profession at Holland, Michigan. 

This is the only name that has been reported to us. 

We trust that each of us now will endeavor, year by year, to more carefully collate all 
the data possible concerning these dear friends of ours, and we shall cherish the friend- 
ships we have, and are making here, and that every meeting will find us going out into 
the world better improved by contact with the good people we have met here, and that 
those of us who are called to the great beyond will leave nothing but pleasant memories 
with our friends who remain here upon the scene of action. 

The committee recommend that a Committee on Necrology be made one of the stand- 
ing committees of the association in order that such records may be more accurately pre- 
served. 

(Signed) LesLIE CHERRY, 
Lora L. Hays, 
JuLia C. CLARKE. 


C. C. Teall: “Your Committee on Program desires to announce that all 
the numbers on the program of this eighth annual meeting have been given 
with the exception of three, viz.: Clinic, ‘Catarrh of the Stomach,’ con- 
ducted by J. R. Shackleford; a paper, ‘A Failure, Its Lesson,’ Elizabeth 
A. Spencer, and a paper, ‘Enteroptosis, Its Effect on the Pelvie Organs,’ 
Perey H. Woodall. I move that these three be prepared by the parties te 
whom they were assigned, and be published in our official organ as a part of 
these proceedings.” 

Motion carried. 

The Committee on New Members announced that it had not completed its 
report, but would do so as soon as possible, and hand it in for publication. 

A. G. Hildreth, Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, then read the 
report of that committee, which was unanimously adopted. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, A. O. A. 


Only eight or ten different states held legislative sessions during the year 1903-1904. 
One clean-cut defeat, two signal victories and a few minor attempts to down the 
osteopaths are the records for the year. 
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In Alabama the first battle was fought, and here we were simply beaten to a finish. 
Alabama is the first state and the only state in the Union where we have ever been beaten 
so decidedly. The conditions and circumstances there were such that they could not be 
overcome. The local osteopaths did all that they could, and all that could be done to make 
of this fight a success. The profession, we think, should be well acquainted with the fight 
dewn there. 

Kentucky comes forward with a signal victory, getting a new law—a combination law 
with the other medical schools—giving our profession a member of the State Board of 
fHlealth, and the authority to examine our own people in our own therapeutics. A very 
good law, well and deservedly earned. We heartily congratulate our brothers of Ken- 
tucky. That state has been from the first one of the hottest battle grounds, and the most 
bitterly contested. We should say the medical fraternity of that state has put up the most 
bitter, prejudiced and unfair fight ever waged against us anywhere, but it has at least 
been fought out, and to our credit, owing to the good work of our Kentucky osteopaths. 
Dr. Harry Nelson deserves special credit for his long-drawn-out fight; he has made himself 
famous and done our profession great credit for the tactful, able manner in which he has 
conducted his part of the fight all through. At first he was all alone, but now he has had 
able and good help and by the strength of others combined with his own, osteopathy now 
stands on an equal footing with other schools of medicine in Kentucky. 

In Mississippi, through conditions that could not be controlled, our bill failed to get 
out of the committee, but in this state osteopathy has been declared not to be the practice 
of medicine within the meaning of the existing medical law; we are not interfered with 
here, and can wait and watch our opportunity. 

In New Jersey the smoothest trick of all medical legislation ever undertaken was in- 
augurated, namely, a very simple, harmless-appearing amendment to the existing medical 
law, which, if it had been passed, would have forced every osteopath in the state to take 
the medical examination. But, as usual, and especially is this true of New Jersey, our peo- 
ple were awake, and they put the bill to sleep in the committee, where it is still resting 
and slumbering. 

New York came to the front with a purely sand-bag measure, which sought to change 
our name to “Osteotherapy.” This bill had no origin, no backing, unless by its author, and 
Was guided into a very good, safe committee, and is resting there still. Thanks to the ever- 
vigilant New York osteopaths. 

In Ohio and Iowa no changes by legislation were made in their existing laws. In Ohio, 
however, in a recent lower court decision the medical law has been declared unconsiitu- 
tional. The osteopathic and medical law are combined. This, of course, would have to 
go to the Supreme Court for final decision. 

In Florida the medics made an attempt to harmlessly (as they said) amend the medi- 
cal law; just make standards better, but ostensibly to make it osteopathic-proof. Here, 
as usual, our osteopaths (only two or three in number in the state) got busy; the result— 
no amendment was passed. 

In Louisiana in this present legislature the medical men are at work, but smoothly. 
Their watchword is organization, and a medical law that will place in the hands of the 
medical profession all guardianship of the public health seems to be their aim. 

At one of their recent state meetings, one Dr. Larue explained that osteopathy was 
not named in this amendment to the medical law because the board desired to expressly 
ignore this “alleged branch of medicine,’ as “it has not yet become sufliciently formidable 
to annoy us” and to that end “had not inserted the word “manipulate” in the prohibi- 
tions. Later, the bill was amended in committee exempting osteopaths and dentists, so 
again we win and the word osteopathy goes into another statute. 

Taken as a whole, the year has been a good one for our profession from a legislative 
standpoint. We have lost no ground, but made material gain. Your committee on legis- 
lation wishes to congratulate the osteopaths in ali states upon their able, efficient work on 
this line. In organized effort there is always strength; in eternal vigilance there is ever 
victory. 

We stand at any and all times to aid you in any way possible. The coming winter 
three-fourths of the states hold legislative sessions. We must guard well our cause. We 
must be up and doing. We earnestly urge a united effort to secure uniform laws every- 
where. We believe independent boards of examinations and registration to be the ideal 
law, while the one member of the board of medical examiners of health gives us great 
prestige and strength in some ways, vet in our judgment it does not give us the standing 
and especially the freedom we deserve or believe to be conducive to our greatest growth 
and best progress. The Missouri, ‘Montana, Minnesota and the California laws, the Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, as well as others, are good. Laws should be framed in simple form 
and justice alike to the profession and the public, until we are better known and until the 
‘other schools of medicine give to us the credit we deserve, we can in our judgment grow 
betier, do more and reach more satisfactory results. This being true, we not only urge 
unadulterated osteopathic practice, but unadulterated laws, independent boards, uniform 
in all states, fair and just to all alike, our profession, the old schools, and the people. 
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We are gaining strength rapidly each year; if at first attempt you do not succeed and 
get all you want, try it again; never compromise unless forced to; wait and get what you 
want. Respectfully submitted, 

A. G. HILDRETH, 
Chairman. 


President Hazzard then announced that the eighth annual meeting of this 
association was about to come to a close, and requested that all the officers- 
elect take their place upon the platform to be installed. 

Thereupon the officers-elect took their respective stations upon the plat- : 
form; when retiring President Hazzard made the following proclamation: a 


“Members of the Association: “You observe upon the platform the newly 
elected officers who will serve you during the ensuing year, and it is my 
pleasant duty to introduce them to you. My strenuous duties have now 
come to an end, and I take pleasure in presenting these officers to you who 
I trust will discharge their duties with fidelity and honor, and I especially 
tuke delight in presenting to you, Dr. McConnell, this gavel as the symbol 
of vour authority, and resign to you the chair.” ; 


President McConnell then said: “I do not care to say much more than 
was said vesterday; however, I desire to thank you again for this honor, and 
T trust that we may all look forward with bright hopes and prospects to em 
coming meeting of the association, which will be held at Denver, Col., 
1905, ‘and that we all may labor earnestly and harmoniously for the pte 
of the association that has done so much for all its members. I realize that 
my predecessors have set a high mark, and it means a great responsibility 
and much work to hew to that mark, but with your helpful and kind assis- 
| | tance I feel that the work will be a cheerful one. Let us all realize that our 

future is in the hands of the American Osteopathic Association.” i 


The meeting thereupon adjourned sine die. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF OSTEOPATHY. 


The delegates of the Associated Colleges held a number of meetings in St. 
Louis during the time of the late meeting of the A. O. A., and a number of 
important questions came before them for disenssion. 

The most important question was that of the length of the course to be 
| given. After the decision of the A. O. A. to continue its recognition of grad- j 
| vates of two-vear courses, a mecting was held at which the action to be taken : 
| by the colleges was carefully discussed. 

After the most earnest consideration of the question, it was deeided that 
all the colleges of the association should be required to give a three-years’ 
course, beginning with September, 1904. At least two of the — inau- 
gurated this work in September, 1903. 
The officers elected by the association for the ensuing vear were: Dr. J. 
J. Littlejohn, President; Dr. C. A. W hiting, Vice-President; Dr. J. W. 
| Zanning, Secretary, and Dr. Frank L. Martin, Treasurer. The members of 
the Exeeutive Committee are: Dr. Wilfred E. Harris, Dr. O. J. Snyder and 
Dr. C. A. Whiting. 
i | It is of course hoped and believed that this decided stand taken by the As- 
| sociated Colleges will raise osteopathie education to a higher level. 


H 
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CARL P. McCONNELL, 
PRESIDENT A. O. A. 


Born, West Salem, Wis., 1874. Graduated High Schools, La Crosse, Wis. 
While taking science work in University of Wisconsin, eyes failed. After 
several months’ treatment under specialists and eyes getting worse, began 
treatment of Dr. C. E. Still, when Dr. C. E. Still was located at Red Wing, 
Minn. Improving rapidly, and becoming interested in osteopathy, decided 
io study the science. Began study in American School of Osteopathy, Kirk- 
ville, Mo., in the fall of 1894. Graduated in 1596. 

Practiced as assistant for several months under H. M. Still, then of Chi- 
cago. Held chair of Theory and Practice of Osteopathy in American School 
of Osteopathy for two years. Also was on the staff of A. T. Still Infirmary. 

Author of “Practice of Osteopathy.” 

Located in Chicago for private practice in the fall of 1900, and in Chicago 
since. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Tt should be borne in mind that an amendment to the Constitution of the 
A. O. A. was adopted at St. Louis, which provides that the names of those 
members who do not pay the annual dues within three months following the 
annual meeting shall be dropped from the roll of members. This means that 
all benefits and privileges of men:bership cease at that time. 

The Treasurer informs us that only a small per cent. of members have thus 
far paid. This we believe is only an oversight, as never before was so much 
offered to members by the association in return for the dues paid as is offered 
this vear. It is hoped that all members will act promptly in this matter and 
save themselves the delay and the Trustees the trouble incident to reinstate- 
ment proceedings. 

Nothing is due from those whe were elected to membership during the St. 
Louis meeting ner within three months prior thereto. All others who have 
not done so should send $5.00 to the Treasurer, Dr. M. F. Hulett, Wheeler 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


We print this week the most complete report that has ever been given of 
an annual meeting of the association. In order to give the proceedings as 
fully as we have in one issue it was necessary to print a magazine of eighty 
pages at a cost. considerably greater than a nordinary issue of the Jovur- 
xaL, On account of the great interest attaching to the proceedings of this meet- 
ing and the desirability of aequainting as early as possible all the members 
with the professional problems brought out in the discussions and reports of 
committees and trustees it was thought justifiable to present it all in one is- 
sue, even at an increased cost, rather than to have it appear in a more con- 
densed form or run from month to month as a serial. We advise a careful pe- 
rusal of this number from beginning to end, as most of the questions with 
which our profession will have to deal in the near future are touched upon. 


Only four names have been added to the membership rolls since the St. 
Louis meeting. This, however, is, we believe, only a lull following the harves: 
at St. Louis, and preceding, we hope, a greater one in the near future. As- 
sistant Secretary Upton, W. J. Novinger and many other workers are actively 
engaged in a campaign for members. We trust that each member will help 
in this important work. 
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Hermann & Schatzman, St. Louis, Mo., offer for sale at par, 600 shares of 
the first preferred stock of the American School of Osteopathy. This company 
is capitalized at $250,000, $100,000 of the stock being first preferred. The 
first preferred stock has preference and priority over the other issues of stock, 
and draws a fixed cumulative dividend of six per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly. 

Provision is made for a sinking fund and it is provided that the stock may 
be retired at the end of five vears at $105. The stock is offered for sale to 
raise money for the erection of a hospital at Kirksville. It oceurs to us that 
this is an attractive investment. 


Tt has been decided that those elected to membership during the St. Louis 
meeting are not entitled to the Year Book for 1903. If any, however, who 
were elected at that time failed to receive a file of the Journats they will be 
sent upon receipt of notice to that effect. 


Beginning with this number the directory of the A. O. A. will be issued 
quarterly as a supplement. Any member who may desire extra copies of this 
or subsequent issnes of the directory may have them by sending postage for 
their transmission. 


We request members to notify us of any changes in address. While the 
directory will henceforth only appear quarterly, changes will be noted month- 
lv, and these prompt reports of changes are necessary to insure delivery of 
the Journat. 


There are still about sixty-five tiles of Volue IIT of the JournaL remain- 
ing on hand. These will be sent without charge to those first elected to meni- 
bership in the A. O. A. 


The fourth volume of the Journar begins with this number. We recom- 
mend that each reader file his copy away and have them bound when the vol- 
ime is completed. 


REPORTS OF STATE DELEGATES’ MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 
The following report was received since the St. Louis meeting adjourned : 


A meeting of the delegates from the various state osteopathic associations was held at 
the Missouri State Building, World’s Fair Grounds, St. Louis, July 15, 1904. 

C. A. Upton, of St. Paul, Minn., was elected chairman, and Harriet A. Whitehea.d of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Secretary. Much interest and enthusiasm was shown by the delegates, 
and an earnest, spirited discussion took place as to the best ways and means of securing 
osteopathic legislation and of perfecting state associations, bringing them into closer touch 
with the A. O. A. Delegates from states not having osteopathic legislation were glad to re- 
ceive information and suggestions from those who had waged successful legislative battles. 

The following motions were carried: 

1. That each state association be requested to send to the A. O. A. one delegate and one 
alternate, looking toward a more thorough organization in both state and national associa- 
tions. 

2. That all state associations be requested during the coming year to thoroughly organize 
their membership, icoking to a closer relationship between state and national associations. 


Harriet A. WHITEHEAD, D. O., Secretary. 


ey 
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THE A. 0. A. PRIZE ESSAY. 


The trustees have decided to make the prize essay contest a permaneni 
feature of our annual meetings. The contest the past year was a decided 
success, and much interest generally was shown. It is worthy of the very 
best efforts of the profession to compete for this high honor. 

To those not familiar with the contest, its rules, ete., the following may be 
of interest: 

Fifty dollars from the treasury has been set aside for the best essay on 
osteopathic thought. A part of the money, about ten dollars, will be spent for 
the “Amertcan Ostrroraruic Association Merpat,” the balance, together 
with the medal, will be awarded the winner at the Denver mecting. 

The object of the essay is to develop the osteopathie philosophy of health 
and disease in some particular line. ‘The contest is open to all members of the 
A. O. A. The essay should contain at least four thousand words. It must 
be typewritten and contain no marks that would indentify the author; 
although some motto should accompany the essay with a separate sealed en- 
velope containing the name of the author with the motto on the exterior of the 
envelope so that final identification may be made. 

The judges of award will be Dr. Leslie E. Cherry, Milwaukee, Wis., Dr. 
Clement A. Whiting, South Pasadena, Cal., and Dr. Arthur 8. Craig, Iowa 
city, Iowa. All communications and essays should be sent to Dr. W. F. Link, 
Knoxville, Tenn., chairman of the Publication committee. Dr. Link will 
retain the envelopes containing names of the contestants and forward the 
essays to the judges, who will have no knowledge of their authorship, and 
judge the papers solely on their merits. 

The committee of award reserves the right to reject all essays if none are 
found worthy. All papers must reach Dr. Link not later than April 15th, 
1905. Original thought and research relative to osteopathic etiology and 
treatment will be especially desired. It is expected that a large number of es- 
savists will compete for this distinction. 

Cart P. McConnett, President. 


TITLE PAGE FOR VOLUME III. 
For the benefit of those who desire to bind Vol. ITI an index was printed 
in the August number. Those who are having this volume bound ean have 
a title page sent them by dropping a card to the editor. 


‘*THE PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY.’ 
By G. D. Hutetr. (Revised Edition.) 

We are in receipt of a copy of the second edition of “The Principles of 
Osteopathy” by G. D. Hulett, B.S., D.O. In this edition most of the errors 
that marred the first edition have been eliminated ; some sections have been 
rewritten, and many original drawings added. 

Some of the earlier text writers on osteopathy have gone more into detail 
in regard to the technique of the practice, but it is no disparagement to them 
to say that none of them have gone so deeply into the philosophy of the science 
—the underlying principles, the fundamental theories as has Dr. Hulett. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this book should be in the hands of 
every student and every practitioner of osteopathy. 
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LETTER FROM PRESIDENT McCONNELL. 


The past years’ work of the Amertcan Ostroratuic Assocration, which 
has just been brought to a close at the St. Louis convention, has been a most 
satisfactory one in every respect. Under the brilliant leadership of its officers 
the organization in most ways has been fully rounded out so that progressive 
scientific work of the future may demand more of our attention. The work 
in every department has been done most efficiently. The membership has in- 
creased from six hundred to nine hundred members. A code of ethies has 
been adopted. The work of the association is such that it is simply invalua 
ble to the practitioner. 

Thus the eighth annual convention demonstrated the oft repeated remark 
that the association is growing rapidly and vigorously ; although two or three 
vears ago it was shown that the A. O. A. had without doubt become a per- 
manent institution, and that its formative period had pased. The present 
poliey of this organization can be no better than a continuance of the thorough 
and systematic plan mapped out by its leaders of the past. 

Although there is no question as to the future of the A. O. A., still there 
never Was a more critical period in osteopathic history. I refer to the present 
actual status of our beloved science educationally and legislatively. It be- 
hooves us more than ever to guard our interests most jealously. We are 
deeper in the fray than many may at first think. The public are our best 
friends and with them our work should be earried on with a firm and unre- 
mitting hand. We have arrived at that point where our enemies can no 
longer ignore us or fight us underhandedly. There is every reason to believe 
they are organizing their forces most thoroughly, and it does not require a 
prophet te foresee where the attack will be ————— the scientific search- 
light will be turned upon us; and mark you, it will be a battle roval in edu- 
cational halls and legislative assemblies. 

Tlence our vital need now more than ever is specific education—detinite 
osteopathic knowledge. This lack of specific education—original scientific 
work—is our most serious short coming. Tow much real work along the lines 
of osteopathie anatomy and physiology have we accomplished 4 How much 
real osteopathic knowledge have we verified outside of clinical phenomena 4 
Our edueational standard our future legislative recognition, our scientifie 
advancement, and, ves, our very existence, depends upon it. 

The object of the A. O. A. is “to seek to promote the interests and inflv- 
ence of osteopathy and of the osteopathic profession,” * * * such as 


“The stimulating and encouraging of original research and investigation 
“The elevation of the standard of osteopathie education 7 * 
# 


“The fostering and directing of a correct public opinion * 


“The promoting of friendly emulation and social intercourse * * *” 


Ts there an osteopathist that really can afford to remain aloof of the A. Q. 
A% Jndeed! it is a privilege and an honor to be a member. It is a most rep- 
resentative and comprehensive association of American osteopathists. 

It has necessarily taken vears to formulate this magnifleent plan of our or- 
ganization, of which every osteopath is justly proud. Let us this coming 
year more than ever put our shoulders to the wheel and work for these united 
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purposes. I ask every osteopathist to rally to this call in which each and 
every one is personally interested. Let us go to Denver next year with a mem- 
bership of at least two thousand. Suggestions for the welfare of the associa- 
tion are always acceptable. 

Cart P. McConne tt, President. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MORE MEDICAL PREJUDICE ON EXHIBITION. 


In an address given at the last session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and published in a recent number of the Journal of that organization, 
Dr. Oliver T. Osborne, of New Haven, Conn., took occasion to endeavor to 
enlighten his brethren about a phase of therapeutics of which he himself is 
evidently much in the dark. After designating osteopathy as quackery, the 
learned doctor says: “And they treat successtully, they claim, by various 
pummelings and massage catarrh, chronic diarrhea, goitre gall stones, St. 
Vitus dance, fits, asthma, deafness, hay fever, locomotor ataxia, milk leg, 
eczema, appendicitis and the first stages of pulmonary tuberculosis.” Just 
here the doctor has displaved one of two things: a lamentable ignorance of 
his subject or the fact that he has taken a long pull at the flask of mendacity. 
There cannot, I believe, be found a single living, legitimate osteopath who 
will, or ever has, claimed that he cured any of the above by any sort of blows 
nor by massage. 

Then the doctor reads extracts from an article written in the November. 
1903, number of the “Osteopathic World” by Riches on treatment of ovarian 
evsts. Ile answers these excerpts by such profound and logical adverse evi- 
dence as Indeed! Disgusting! He points out that the local treatment ad- 
vised in this article indicates to him that the statement that a “pure moral 
atmosphere” exists is certainly needed in oseopathice college announcements. 

Personally the writer was unable to see the application of the greater part 
of the treatment used by the D. O. writing the article which Dr. Osborne read 
in the “Osteopathic World,” and I think that there are very few osteopaths 
who would employ some of the methods outlined for the treatment of ovarian 
eysts; but as to the immoral phase of them, Dr. Osborne certainly “strained 
himself most woefully and pitiably to make a point. 

Perhaps, if he cares to go on a moral crusade along the line of misdirected 
treatment, he might find material for work among his own contemporaries. 
At the same session of the “American Medical Association,” at which Dr. 
Osborne presided over the materia medica section, a paper was read by Dr. 
S. G. Bonney, of Denver, on “Appendicitis,” in which he describes the case 
of a boy eight years old, which was diagnosed as appendicitis by Dr. Bon- 
ney and two consultants and an operation immediately performed. At time 
of performing operation the child’s temperature was 106. The report states 
“a normal appendix was found and removed * * * the family was in- 


formed merely that the operation had been successfully performed and the 
appendix removed. * * * The entire lung subsequently became involved 
and the child went through a two weeks’ illness with most severe lobar pneu- 
monia and recovered. The family were informed that possibly the anaes- 
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thetic may have had something to do with its development.” The pneumonia 
was the real condition existing, and, as Dr. Bonney admits, he and his con- 
sultants made “a grievous error of diagnosis.” 

It is immoral for an osteopath to be mistaken in his reasoning and manip- 
ulations; but it is perfectly moral for an M. D. to perform a dangerous 
operation removing a healthy appendix to cure pneumonia and giving the 
family to understand that the pneumonia, which was really the trouble at 
first and was wrongly diagnosed, was a result of the anaesthetic given during 
the operation for the removal of the appendix. 

Dr. Osborne thinks that in view of the treatment outlined in the article 
read that such symposiums as the one at the Cleveland meeting on “Fre- 
quency of Treatment” might be very pertinent. It might be pertinent, too, 
if the “American Medical Association’ would make an annual feature of 
such a discussion. It would really be enlightening to know just how many 
operations for the removal of healthy appendices a pneumonia patient could 
stand. 

Again the doctor says: “These quacks refer to some displaced bone, gen- 
erally a cervical vertebra, all the disturbances that can occur to the human 
body.” Shades of Ananias! For the sake of truth some New Haven D. O. 
should feed the doctor a few green apples to prove that an osteopath acknow- 
ledges that it is possible to become physically disturbed without a displaced 
bone. Excessive stimulation to nerve tissue, too long continued, produces 
inhibition. The puerility and bias of his remarks would indicate that the 
highlv intellectual atmosphere within which Dr. Osborne labors had pro- 
duced temporary inhibitien of his thinking apparatus —Asa Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


ADJUNCTS. 


A short time ago I received a letter from an osteopath praising the value of various ad- 
jencts which he is now using in his daily practice. In my effort to point out to him the 
many thorns he was planting in his path of progress by the use of vibrators, electricity and 
certain medicines, he replied as follows: 

“In our work we find it necessary to use these adjuncts. We were called to attend a 
gentleman who was suffering from rheumatism particularly of the knees and elbows, The 
pain was excruciating upon the slightest movement so we used electricity to allay the pain 
and reduce the inflammation in order to enable us to follow with osteopathic treatment. Any 
manipulation at first, in such a case, would prove fatal, as the patient could not even be 
touched, let alone manipulated.” 

Several other instances were referved to in order to bring out the value of the various 
adjuncts. 

In my mind this adjunctist has certainly been wrongly educated, osteopathically. In 
some cases he even recommends the sufferer to an M.D. to undergo “preparatory treat- 
ment” in order to clear the path for osteopathy. 

Osteopathy does not need to follow behind any kind of preparatory or electrical dis- 
plays in order to enlighten the sufferers on the subject of our beloved science. If this osteo- 
path understood osteopathy he would not even think of such a thing as preparatory treai- 
ment. For example, his case of rheumatism clearly demonstrates his failure to comprehend 
osteopathic principles. 

Whoever heard of a good, old-fashioned, legitimate “lesion” osteopath shrinking from the 
most severe cases of rheumatic knees, inflammation, etc.’ To be sure, he would not, neces- 
sarily, manipulate the affected member with its already burdensome agony, but he would 
carefully search for the cause, usually not at the knees at all, maybe as remote as the neck, 
and gently apply the manipulation at the lesion. I have seen fearful inflammation reduced, 
osteopathically. without even a thought of disgracing nature, as wel! as self, with the va- 
rious forms of electricity and medical aids. 

The argument used by the advocate of adjuncts is that he cannot hold his patient long 
enough unless he gives him a turn at the vibrator or some other costly instrument; and by 
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their use he claims to hold his patient long enough to impress him with osteopathy and the 
patient goes away giving osteopathy the credit for the cure. 

But does osteopathy get the credit when associated with adjuncts? Emphatically no! 
‘This is not the impression we osteopaths wish to convey to the public. The public, when 
speaking of our science, as set forth by Dr, Still, understands it to be a distinct science, su- 
perior to drugs, electricity, or anything else for that matter, in the healing art. They do 
not wish to mix it up and when a cure is accomplished, strictly osteopathically, the patient 
is enthusiastic and tells his or her friends how the cure was brought about without the use 
of adjuncts, Conseuently, it is the lesion osteopath’s office that is daily crowded by the af- 
flicted, seeking relief from what they know to be simon pure osteopathy and not an adul- 
terated mixture from a jack-of-all-trades. 

The adjunctist would not have so much trouble in holding his cases if he could clearly 
demonstrate to the patient his mode of procedure in a sincere, pure and convincing, osteo- 
pathie way, with a heart full of osteopathic enthusiasm. He should not, after a few straight- 
forward questions from his patient, weaken and glance aside and meet the inviting sugges- 
tion of a vibrator or a baking machine and think: ‘‘Well, maybe Mr. Jones’ idea about 
combining the two schools is all right and I will start him off with electricity.” It is just 
this kind of an osteopath who weakens and gives way to machinical assistance, who has the 
most trouble in holding his patients. The public loses confidence in him and—can you blame 
them? 

Did we get our legislation by telling the legislators that our treatment was one to be fol- 
lowed up by electricity, or that it is a method of treatment for which the patient needs a pre- 
paratory course of drugs or electricity? Decidedly not! Osteopathy stands upon its own 
rock of merit; and any such argument as set forth by the adjunctist not only injures the 
good name already won by our science, but invites for himself a future of uncertainty and 
a professional career of very short and unprofitable duration. 

CHARLES F. BANDEL, D.O. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘“*THE ATLAS AS A CAUSATIVE FACTOR OF DISEASE.” 


As the mythological giant, Atlas, supported the world on his shoulders, so the bony atlas 
supports the skull on its shoulders, which are its bony prominences. The atlas, or first 
cervical vertebra, as it is sometimes called, is the one on which the skull rests. The atlas 
articulates with the occiput by its two lateral prominences, and with the axis by three 
points, viz., the odontoid process anteriorly and laterally by its two prominences, so it will 
be seen that the Atlas ought to be a very difficult bone to get out of alignment, and yet, on 
the contrary, it very frequently does get out of place, and, as will be seen later on, it is a 
prominent factor in the causation of disease and diseased conditions. The atlas is held in 
place by the anterior, lateral and posterior occipito-atlantal ligaments attaching it to the 
occiput, the atlo-axoid and the anterior and posterior atlanto-axial ligaments attaching the 
atlas and axis, the lateral and middle odontoid ligaments attaching the odontoid process to 
the occiput and the occipito-axial ligaments attaching the axis to the occiput; it is very 
clear from the strong ligamentous attachments that the holding of the atlas in place is very 
important. 

The atlas is the center for disturbances of the eye, ear, salivary glands, tongue, brain, 
tonsils, larynx, and, therefore, any deviation in the alignment of the atlas would directly or 
‘sympathetically through the superior cervical ganglion cause a disturbance of the above 
organs. Subluxations of the atlas would sympathetically affect vaso motor impulses to the 
arm, liver, kidneys, spleen, diaphragm, stomach and the organs of generation, while the 
rhythm of the heart, stomach and Jiver would also be affected. Our attention was called 
lately to a case of partial paralysis of the left arm, the only trouble being a subluxated atlas, 
and upon placing the atlas in position the arm was restored to its former usefulness. Upon 
looking over the “Case Reports, Series I.,’’ issued by the American Osteopathic Association 
in February of this year, it will be seen that the atlas is one of the lesions cited as a causa- 
tive factor of the following troubles, viz: Secarlatina, cerebro-spinal meningitis, optic neur- 
itis, strabismus, myopia exophthalamia, chronic tonsillitis, asthma, epilepsy and spinal neuras- 
thenia. The very close proximity of the sympathetic nervous system with that of the central 
nervous system at the atlas makes it possible, if not altogether probable, that any irritation 
caused by a lesion of the atlas would necessarily affect both nervous systems, bringing on 
pathological conditions at the point of least resistance. In closing let me say that the sub- 
luxation of the atlas may cause degeneration of the spinal cord, and that it may in many 
cases of disease of the female organs of generation be one of the important, if not the 
primal lesion. Henry PHELPS Wuitcomps, D. O. 

Burlington, Vt. 


The masses procure their opinions ready-made in open market.—Cotton. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING ORGANIZED STRENGTH OF OSTEOPATHIC 


PHYSICIANS. 
State Ass’n 
members in- 
State Ass’n eligible to 
Total. A. O. A. members. A.O. A. 
Alabama ........ 7 5 
35 1 0 
58 125 2 
Connecticut .......... | 15 15 
Florida ..... 8 1 0 
22 6 9 
Indian Territory 12 3 
Kansas ...... rts) 15 12 
SO 49 6 
107 37 
136 24 7 27 
9 4 6 
Montana ........ 21 3 16 
New Hampshire ......... pice é 0 
100 8 37 
45 27 42 
New Mexico .......... 2 0 
North Carolina . 3 1 2 
North 9 2 0 
200 77 150 
Rhode Island ........ 18 4 5 1 
South Carolina ...........- 2 
South Dakota 40 4 0 
9 1 7 
Vermont 14 10 14 
Week 18 2 12 
33 7 1% 
SE 19 40 7 
3031 876 1415 “44 


The above interesting table was compiled by Assistant Secretary Upton, who says of it: 

“These figures are made up from reports received from the secretaries of the state asso- 
ciations, excepting a few states from whom I could get no answer to my request for infor- 
mation. This, however, was only from two or three states, and I believe the estimate F 
made of their status is about correct.” 


The only way to have a friend is to be one.-—Emerson. 


“Young men, cherish your own conceptions.” 
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OSTEOPATHY IN OLD KENTUCKY. 


After six years of untiring fighting the osteopaths of the State of Kentucky have an ex- 
cellent law governing the practice of osteopathy in the State. 

In their first battle, the system was but little known, the cause went down only to bet- 
ter fortify its position for the next fight. The second battle was fought ;again defeat was 
the part of osteopathy. 

But in Kentucky they never give up the fight, so when the next session of the Legislature 
met a better organization existed in the State, and with the motto of the State. “United We 
Stand, Divided We Fall,” as our motto, we began the fight again to win. The fight was long 
and fiercely fought, the “regulars” doing all within their power to drive osteopathy from 
the State. The Kentucky Association sent five members of their number to Frankfort to 
fight the battle to a finish. As a result of that fight, we have the best osteopathic law, in 
= judgment, to be found in any of the States. We have a member on the State Board of 

ealth. 

All physicians who desire entering upon the practice of their profession in the State of 
Kentucky hereafter are required to go before the Board of Examination, composed of five 
members of the State Board of Health, and there take an examination in all of the subjects 
common to all schools. This Board of Examination is composed of one osteopath, one home- 
opath, one eclectic and two allopahs. The applicants of each system will be examined in 
the theory and practice of his system by that member of the Board which most nearly rep- 
resents his system. 

Dr. K. W. Coffman, of Owensboro, Ky., is the osteopathic member of the State Board of 
Health. We feel sure that graduates of the osteopathic schools will have no trouble in 
making such grades as are required by law. K. W. C. 


MEETING OF MINNESOTA STATE OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Minnesota State Osteopathic Association will be held 
in St. Paul on the morning, afternoon and evening of Friday, September 2nd. The program 
consists of a business meeting, including election of officers; papers by Harry W. Forbes, 
of Des Moines; J. Martin Littlejohn, of Chicago: Ella D. Still, of Des Moines; E. C. Pick- 
ler, of Minneapolis, and J. B. Bemis, of St. Paul, followed by a reception in the evening 
with music and refreshments. 

The educational features of the meeting will be especially good this year and the Program 
Committee are confident of a large attendance. 

Dr. Ella D. Still comes to the Twin ‘Cities to give a special three weeks’ course in gyne- 
cology to a class made up of Minnesota osteopaths. 

C. A. Upron, Secretary. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


I notice in August Journal under “Personal”? a report by Dr. A. S. Melvin of the at- 
tendance of January, 1901, A. S. O. class at the association meeting. I think it worthy of 
note that the A. S. O. class of January, 1902, had a representation of thirty-five (35) at 
the St. Louis meeting. This is nearly thirty-five per cent. of the membership, there being 
one hundred and two in the elsss. I believe it would be hard to duplicate this. 

FRANK J. McGuire, D. O. 


We recently had a very pleasant call from S. P. Markham, D. D., Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. Markham, not !ong since, passed the examination before the State Medical Board of his 
state and is now licensed to practice medicine and surgery. 


We are in receipt of a short letter on a matter connected with association work from 
Mrs. Ellis dated *‘Mid-ocean, Aug. 6." She stated that she and Dr. Ellis were having a de- 
lightful voyage and were feeling fine. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Sigler, Dunkirk, N. Y., a daughter, on Aug. 10. 


The following have been elected to membership in the A. O. A. since the St. 
‘Louis meeting: 

O. L. Butcher, Atlantic City, N. J. 

C. W. Gray, Du Bois, Pa. 


G. C. Farmer, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Ralph A. Sweet, Providence, R. I. 
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REMOVAL NOTICES. 


The following corrections and changes in addresses of members have been 


received since the August number of the JourNna was issued: 
348 Century Building. 
% Edward Albright, 107 E. 27th street, Minneapolis, should have appeared 117 E. 27th 
eal street, ete. 
: Charles F. Baker, West Union, IIl., to Marshall, Il. 
& J. Martin Littlejohn, 268 Warren avenue, Chicago, to 108 S. Hoyne avenue, Chicago. 
F. I. Furry, Denver, Colo., to Cheyenne, Wyo. 
4 C. M. Sigler, 626 Washington avenue, Dunkirk, N. Y., to G09 Central avenue, same city. 
% Lester I. Knapp, 5 W. 34th street, New York, to 49 West 33rd street, same city. 
‘ Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Building, Detroit, to 42 Valpey Building, same city. 
H. M. Gifford, Kirksville, Mo., to Onarga, Ill. 
Emma Purnell, Kirksville, Mo., to Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


Frank J. McGuire, 12 Jay street, to 3 Jay street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

' G. Winfield Patten, 1 West 68th street, to 1268 Broadway, New York City. 

Harry E. Fink, Cumberland, W. Va., to 1329 Market street, Wheeling, same state. 

Victor P. Urbain, Tampa, Fla., to 111 Dayton street, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Clinton D. and Gertrude S. Berry, Kirksville, Mo., to Hornellsville, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 5. 

C. A. and Elizabeth Broach, 545 Washington street, to 379 Washington street, At- 
Janta, Ga. 

W. L. Williamson, Milan, to Trenton, Tenn. 

R. F. Graham, Sioux Sity, Iowa, to California, Mo. 

H. F. Goetz, 98 Century Building, St. Louis, Mo. This address should have appeareJl 


All sunshine makes the desert.—Arab Proverb. 


REVISED EDITION 


NOW READY 


375 Pages, 35 Etchings, extra Paper, Print and Binding. Cloth, $3.00, Half Morocco, $3.50. 
Address G. D HULETT, 409 South 6th St, Kirksville, Mo 


The Principles of Osteopathy. 


\ An Invaluable Book for the Student °"%.. Practitioner 


325 pages, 160 halftones and line drawings, printed on the best book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. Ready for distribution Jan. 1st, 1903. Price $5.00. 


Address Dain L. Tasker, D. O., 414-417 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CLINTON E, ACHOoRrn, D. O. Mrs. AbA A. AcHoRN, D. O. 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 


“THE ILKLEY,” 178 HUNTINGTON AVE. 
OFFice EsTABLISHED IN JULY 1897. FGUNDERS OF BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY 
TELEPHONE Back Bay 420. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OSTEOPATHY 


(Incorporated ) 


1401 Van Ness Ave., SAN Francisco, CAL. 


Next term opens September 5, 1904. For catalogue and further 
information, address 


MARY V. STUART, D. O. 


Corresponding Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA 
COLLEGE or OSTEOPATHY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Enlarged Management 
Magnificent Buildings 
Well Equipped Laboratories 
Fine Lecture Rooms 


Faculty composed of seventeen men and women of experience, each eminent in his 
department. 

The only Osteopathic College in which the exclusive ownership is controlled by the faculty. 

Special attention given to dissection. Unlimited Clinical Materiai. Conforms to the highes 
standard in Osteopathic education. 


Send for catalogue for terms and time of course to the Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Corner 33d and Arch Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OSTEOPATHY 


BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED 1897. INCORPORATED 1898. 


The present course of study consists of THREE 
YEARS OF NINE MONTHS EACH, (no option.) 

The three year course was inaugurated September, 
1902. Next term opens September 12th, 1904. 

No mid-year class. No student admitted except 
on acceptance of application. 

The individual instruction to students, the rest 
periods during the term, a year of clinical demonstra- 
tion and practice, Osteopathic and Surgical, and the 
dissection privileges make the course ideal. 

To TWO YEAR GRADUATES wishing extended 
work, a residence in BOSTON of a year, with its 
numerous hospital opportunities, and the exceptional 
Osteopathic clinical practice afforded by the college, 
will be of untold value. A year’s experience in our 
clinic is REAL PRACTICE. 

Tuition $150 per annum, including dissection, in 
regular three year course. 

Write for Application Blank, Catalog, College 
Journal and information to 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, 
584-588 Huntington Ave., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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AmericanSchool 


of 


Osteopathy 


Kirksville, 
Missouri. 


Dr. A. T. STILL, Founder of the Science, PRESIDENT. 


The largest and foremost Osteopathic College in the world. Ten years of 
successful school work. Roster of students exceeds seven hundred. This insti- 
tution teaches genuine Osteopathy — no adjuncts. 

Teaching facilities unexcelled. Thoroughly equipped laboratories in all de- 
partments. Clincal advantages unlimited. Faculty composed of fifteen able and 
experienced instructors who devote their full time to teaching. Anatomy taught 

in every term — three professors in charge of this department. Special attention 
| given to dissection and the study of Anatomy in general. 

Course of study covers a period of two years, divided into four terms of five 
months each. Classes are formed in September and February of each year when 
new students are matriculated. Next term opens September 5, 1904. 

Write for catalogue, Journal of Osteopathy, or any information you may 
wish. Address 


American School of Osteopathy 


| Kirksville, Mo. 
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Supplement to the Journal of the American Osteopathic Association for September, 1904. 


Directory of Members 


The American Osteopathic 


Association. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


IN GOOD STANDING IN AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Officers. 


President-—Carl P. McConnell, 500, 57 Washingz- 
ton St., Chicago, Il. 

Ist Viece-Prest.—J. M. McGee, 1112 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary—II. L. Chiles, 118 Metealf Bldg., Au- 


burn, N.Y. 
Assistant Secretary—C. A. Upton, N. Y. Life 


ldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Viee-Prest.—Mrs. Nettie TI. Bolles, 1457 Og-  ‘Treasurer—M. F. Hulett, Wheeler Bldg., Co- 

den St., Denver, Colo. lumbus, Ohio. 
Trustees. 
Three Years Term-- A. + ease, 400, 57 Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Mrs. Ellen L. B. Ligon, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Mo- Harry M. Vastine, 109 Locust St., Uarris- 
bile, Ala. burg, Pa. 

i. E. Moore, La Grande, Oregon. 144 Huntington Ave. Boston, 


Two Years Term— 


Miss Edythe F. Ashemore, 42 
Detroit, Mich. 


Valpey Blde., 


8. A. Ellis, 
Mass. 
A. L. Evans, 301 Miller Bldg., Chattanooga, 


enn. 
H. HH. Gravett, Piqua, Ohio. 


Standing Committees. 


Committee on Publication— 
Chairman—W. F. Link, 703 Empire Bldg., 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fdythe F. Ashmore, 

Mich. 
Chas, Hazard, 


12 Valpey Bldg., Detroit. 
19 East 38th St., New York, 
Committee on Education— 


Chairman--C. M. Turner Hulett, 
England Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, 


1208 New 


E. R. Booth, 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
W. B. Meacham, 5 Sondlay Bldg., Asheville, 


Committee on Legislation— 

Chairman—A. G. Hildreth, 803 N. Garrison 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

M. C. Hardin, 704 Lowndes Bldg 

Dain L. Tasker. 
Calif, 


Atlanta, Ga, 
414 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles, 


Members. 


Note.—The letter preceding the name in- 
dieates the school from which graduated, 
thus: 

A.—American School, 
Ac.—American College of 


Kirksville, Mo. 
Osteopathic Medi- 


cine and Surgery, Chicago, Ill. 
At. ae School of Osteopathy, Buffato, 
Bn.—Boston Institute, Boston, Mass, 
C.—Colorado College of Osteopathy, Denver, 
Colo, 
Ce.—California College of Osteopathy, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
M.—Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Me.—Massachusetts College of Osteopathy, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

N.—Northern College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nw.—Northwestern College, Fargo, N. D, 

P.—D'acific School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ph.—Philadelphia College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S.C.—Still College, Des Moines, Iowa, 

S$.S.—Southern School, Franklin, Ky. 

ALABAMA, 
S.S.—Baird, M., 46 Moses Bldg., Montgomery. 
A.—Chapman, Nora A., 225 Daupnin St., Mo- 


bile, 
A.- Ligon, Ellen L. B., Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Mobile, 


S.S.—Markham, S. P., 215 First National Bank 
Bidg., Birmingham. 


S.S.—Richards, S. D., 
gomery. 


46 Moses Bldg., Mont- 


A.—Tucker, Ernest E., 207 S. Dearborn St., Mo- 
hile. 
--Woodall, Perey H., 615 First National 


Bank Bldg., Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS, 

‘a, A. W., 322 Central Ave., Hot 
Springs 

A.— —Gildersleeye, Jessie, 20 Rialto Bidg., Tex- 
arkana. 


8.C.—Higinbotham, Chas., J., 
St., Pine Bluff. 

§.C.—Higinbotham, Lillian G., 
St.. Pine Bluff. 

A.—Ross. C. E., Opera House, Ft. Smith. 


510 Chestnut 
510 Chestnut 


8.8S.—Tribble, A H., 334 Central Ave., Hot 
Springs. 
ARIZONA, 
P.—Martin, George W., Tucson. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Cc.—Allen, Nellie A., 1009 Sutter St., San 


Francisco. 
I’.—Bailey, Chas. A. 
Angeles. 
P.—Bliss, Asa P., 606-7 Chamber of Commerce 

Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Cc.—Burke, Isaac, 1401 
A.—Burton, Geo, F., 
A.—Burton, J. 
A.—Chappell, 

Fresno, 
I’.—Coldwells, Jos. A., 93 South Broadway, Los 


, 10th and Flower Sts., Los 


Van Ness Ave., San 


Frost Bldg., 
58 Frost Bldg., 
Minerva, Key, 


Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
Forsythe Bldg., 


Angeles, 
—— Lena, 30-22 Sefton Block, San 
diego. 
N.—Crow, Louise P., 676 Westlake Ave., Los 
Angeles. 
Anna W., Victoria Bldg., River- 
sl 


A.—Deming, Lee C., 413 O. T. Johnson Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 
$.C.—Dowlin, W. 
dena, 
Bn.—Elliott, D. H., 1802 C St.. San Diego. 
Y.—Ford, Chas. F., Starr King Bldg., 
Francisco. 
T’.--Foree, Lynn R., Vacaville. 
$.C.—Gault, Sophia L., Monrovia, Cal. 
Cc.—Greenwell, Mary O., 61 Erie, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 


40 KE. Colorado St., Pasa- 


San 
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P.—Haines, Cyrus A., State wate.» Sacramento. 
Ce. Louise C., 611 K. st. ., Sacramen- 


Childs, 2108 Shattuck Ave., 

er 

P.—Hunt, Son 0., 416 Grant Bldg., Los Angeles 

A.—Ivie, Wm. Horace, Starr King Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

r.—Keyes, Ida A., lith and Flower Sts., Los 


Angeles. 
Y.—Keyes, Frank A., 11th and Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles. 


Ce.—Lawrence, J. Lovell, 424 Post St., San 
Francisco. 
Ce.—Madden, Agnes G., 604 Sutter St., San 


Francisco. 
Ce.—Martin, Frank L., 234 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco. 

€e.—Morrison, Yhomas H., 694 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 

P.—Miles, Henry F., 21 and 22 Stoll Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 

A.—Montague, William C., 29 Gross Bldg., Eu 


ca. 
h~thene, A. C., 204 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. 
A.—MeDaniel, A. 521 Twelfth St., Oakland, 
P.—Newell, Kate, S337 W. 12th St., Los Angeles. 
Ce.—Nims, Herbert J., Ryland Rik., San “Jose, 
$.C.—Pugh, Sarah F., 20 Bank of Central Cal- 
ifornia, Iresno. 
§.C.—Rule, Alliance Bldg., Stockton. 
A.—Sheldon, T. Ww. ,927 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco, 

N.—Shepherd, B. P., 204 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

A.—Sisson, Ernest, 608 Parrott Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Ce.—Slaughter, Kate Crowhurst, 883) Fulton 
St.. San Francisco, 

§.C.—Spencer, Elizabeth A., 143 Stockton St., 
San Francisco. 

P.—Sperry, Myra Ellen, 19 W. Victoria St., 
Santa Barbara. 

Ce.—Stuart, Mary V., GO4 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, 

P.—Taylor, Warren, 1514 State St., Santa Bar- 


bara. 

Cora Newell, 417 Grant Bldg., 
Angeles. 

p.—Tasker, Anna E., 414 Grant Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

P.—Tasker, Dain L., 414-417 Grant Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

8.C.—Waters, Richard J., Behlow Blk., Napa. 

J. Strothard, 340 Colorado St., 
adena, 

P.—Whiting, Clement A., South Pasadena. 

M.—Wood, Ida &., South Pasadena. 

P.—Wright, A. A., Theatre Bldg., San Jose. 

P.—Wright, Anna ‘- Theatre Bldg., San Jose, 

A.—Wyckoff, Louis E., 512 Johnson Bldg., Los 
Angeles, 

A.-—-Wyckoff, Grace Albright, 512 Johnson 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

P.—York, W. R., Hotel Afton, Los Angeles. 

$.C.—York, Effie E., SSS Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, 


COLORADO. 
Elizabeth C., 1157 Broadway, Den- 


John T., 1157 Broadway, Denver. 
A.-—-Bolles, N. 1457-59 Ogden St., Denver, 

gee Mrs. Nettie H., 1457-50 Ogden St., 
Denver. 

A.—Brown, L. S., 33 Masonic Temple, Denver. 

C.—Burion, Hasseltine A., 667 S. Tremont St., 
Denver. 

§.S.—Crain, Coral, Y. W. C, A. Bldg., 327 N 
Weber St., Colorado Springs. 

P.—Foley, Jno. F., 18 Steele Block. Denver. 

A. —Hardy, J. H., Lamar, 

©.—Hilton, Bertha, 5 and 6 The Cheshire, 
Denver, 

A.—Johnson, N. S., 528 Main St., Grand 
Junetion. 

A.—Mingus, C. A., Montevisto. 


A.—Morrison, Martha A., 1801 E. 17th Ave., 
Denver. 

A.—Reid, Chas. C., Court, Denver. 

C.—Ross, Hettie M., 1457 Ogden Denver. 

8.C.—Turner, Mabel E., 1118 8th Ave., Greeley, 

A.—Watson, T. J., 1641 ‘Tremont st. Denver, 

C.--Work, Mae Johuson, 510 18th Avenne, 
Denver, 

CONNECTICUT, 

A.—Dozier, Jesse Knight, 388 Main St., Mid- 
dletown. 

A.—Paul, Arthur H., 311 Court Exchange 
Bidg., Bridgeport. 

A.—Riley, Benj. F.. New Haven. 

A.—Willcox, Wm. A., 47 Prospect St., Water- 


bury. 
DELAWARE. 
A.—Patterson, Arthur, The Marion, Wilming- 
ton. 
FLORIDA. 
SS.—VPhelps, J. W., Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA, 
Ss.—Broach, CC. A., 379 Washington St., At- 
lanta. 
SS.—Broach, Elizabeth, 379 Washington St., 
Atlanta. 


$.8.—Durham, <A. Duke, 1381 S. Broad St.. 
T 
A.—Hardin, . 704 Low ndes Bidg., Atlanta, 
§.C.—Jones, Frank F., 354 2d St., Mac on, 
Ph.—-Turner, L. Newell, 7 Jones St., West, 
Savannah. 
IDAHO. 
A.—Edwards, J. C., Wallace. 
N.—Fish, Addie F., 424 E. 3d St., Moscow, 
S.C. —Kingsbury, Mary <A., 14 Pierce Bldg., 
Boise. 
S.C.--MeFarland, J. Harvey, First National 
sank Bldg., C veur d’ Alene. 
—— H. D., 84 Ist National Bank Bldg., 
Soise. 


ILLINOIS, 


A.—Atkius, W. A., Clinton. 
A.—Hernard, Roy, 201 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Bartholomew, E. J., 407 Stone Bidg., 
Chicago, 

A.—Baker, Chas. F., Marshall. 

A.—Baugher, L. Guy, Williamsville. 

A.—PBergland, V. A., Ill, Theater Bldg., Rock 
Island. 

A.—Bischoff, Fred, Waukegan, 

A.—Blake, Mab A., 57 Washington St., Chi- 
eago. 

A.—Bohannon, Frank TD... Anna. 

A—Boyer, G. Peoria. 

Ac.—Brock, Florence A., 39th and Langley 
Ave., Chicago. 

—_— Ethel E., 199 Warren Ave., Chi- 


A.—Bunting, H. S., Room 705, No. 171 Wash- 
ington St., C hicago. 

A.—Burner, Ethel Louise, 208 Unity Bidg., 
Bloomington. 

A.C.—Buehler, Wm. §&., 803 Steinway Hall, Chi- 


cago. 

S.C.—Carpenter, G. 606 Trude Bldg., 
Chicago. 

S.C.—Carpenter, Mrs. G. H., 506 Trude Bldz., 
Chicago. 

A.—Carter, Mrs. Georgia, 413 Capital Ave., 
Springfield. 

A.—Carter, Walter C., 413 E. Capital Ave., 
Springfield. 

A.—Chambers, Etta O., Genes 

4. Charles 217 St., Kan- 
cakee, 


A.—Cunningham, J. D., 501 Livingston Bldg., 


A.—Davis, W. E., 211 FE. _ St., Paris. 
A.—Dressel, W. S., Tonlo 
Ac.—Eales, I. J., 1180 Washington Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 
A. —Fager, Emma C.,. Havana. 
A.—Visher, Albert, Sr., cor. 63d and Stuart 
Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATILIC ASSOCIATION 


A.--Francis, J. E., Odd Fellows’ Bildg., 


Charlestown. 
A.—Gage, Fred W., 901 Champlain Bldg., 
Chicago. 


8.C.—Gallivan, Kathryn L., Ivesdale. 

A.—Gilford, H. M., Onarga. 

Emma K., 38853 Langley Ave., 
Chicago. 

A.—Goodspeed, Almeda J., 901 Champlain 
Bldg., Chicago. 

A.—Hammond, Charles H. Rushville. 

A.—Hartford, Wm., Illinois Bidg., Champargn. 

A.—Hays, Lola L., Bank Bldg., Wyanet. 

A.—Keith, Archie M., Greenville. 

Ac.—Kilvary, R, D., 45 Auditorium Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 

A.—Kretschmar, H., Trude Bldg., Chicagu, 

A.—Landes, Agnes, 2030 Clarendon’ Ave., 
Chicago. 

A.—Lewis, Loretta L., 209 West Court St., 
Paris, 

A.—Linnell, J. A., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 

Ac.—Littlejohn, J. B., 497 West Monroe Su, 
Chicago. 

Ac.—Littlejohn, Mrs. J. B., 497 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 

A.—Littlejohn, J. Martin, 108 S. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago. 

Ac.—Logan, Charles L., 45 Auditorium Bldg.. 
Chicago. 

A.—Loving, A. S., 936 Main St., Jacksonvi'l». 

Ae.—Lueas, John H., 3048 Indiana Ave., Chi- 


cago. 
cori Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bidg., 


Peoria. 
iin Mrs. Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bldg., 

-eoria. 
A.—-Martin, Elmer, 405 Powers Bldg., De- 

eatur. 


A.—Maxey, C. N., 409 FE. Capitol Ave., Spring- 


field. 
S.C.—McClelland, Wm. A., 3853 Langley Ave., 
Chicago. 
A.—Mc Connell, Carl Suite 500, 57 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 
A.—MeDougall, = ‘Champlain Building, 
Chicago. 
A.—MeGinnis, J. C., 450 Mercantile Blk., Au- 
rora, 
A.—Melvin A. S., 400 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, 
A.—Milner, ee L., 4300 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
A.—Norris, H. D., Marion. 
—Noyes, Mary E., 403 Maloney Building, 
Ottawa. 
A.—Owens, A. N., Mason City. 
J. A. Tuscola. 
ie Mary King, 108 Auditorium Bidg., 
cago. 
A.—Pitts, ‘Tacems, 317 Eddy Bldg., Blooming- 


ton 
$.C.—Robie, Ella L., 230 N. Church St., Rochk.- 


ford. 

ie a John J., 315 The Temple, Daa- 
ville. 

A.—Scott, Travers M., Petersburg. 

A.—Shaw, Dudley, 145 Merchant St., Decatur, 

A.—Shove, Florence I., 126 State St., Chicago. 

A.—Sullivan, J. H., 1010-14 Champlain Bldg., 
Chicago, 

A.—Swartz, Laura FE, Carbondale. 

A.—Switzer, C. R., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 

Clara L., 23-24 The Spurling, 
Vigin. 

A.—Van Horne, Helen, Room 908, 57 Wash- 

ington &t., Chicago. 

A.--Wendell, Canada, 228 Woolner Building, 
Peoria, 

A.—West, Bertha M., Washburn. 

A.—Whittaker, Esther, Perry. 

iles, A. M., Jerseyville. 

a Jessie H., 701 Champlain Bldg., 


Chica 

Clara B., 6446 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago. 

A.—Wyckoff, A. B., 119 West 3d St., Alton. 

A.—Young, Alfred Wheelock, 42 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Ac.—Barnaby, Emma, Greencastle, 

$.0.—Blackman, W. Wilbur, 108 W. Washing- 
tou St., Bluffton. 

A.—Crow, E. C., Spohn even Elkhart. 

A.—Dwiggins, Cw K., Attics 

A.—Foguarty, Julia A., 312 gE Market Street, 
Michigan City. 

A.—Gano, C. H., Hartford City. 

A.—Houghton, Alice Elosia, 280 Diamond St., 
Kendallville. 

A.—Johnston, W. H., 26 Bass BIk., Fort Wayne, 

A, —* J. B., 312 W. Second St., Rush- 
vi 

A.—Linhart, Curtis C., 416 N. First St., Ev- 
ansville. 

A.—Maltby, J. W., 734 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis, 

A.--Maxwell, G. C., 36 W. Market St., Hunt- 
ington. 

A.—MeConnell, W. A., Iroquois Bldg., Marion. 

A.—MeNicoll, Miss D. E., Frankfort. 

A.—Reese, D. H., 36 W. Market St., Hunt 
ington. 

A.—Smith, Frank H., Kokomo. 

A.—Spaunhurst, J. F., 529-30 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, 

A.—Stephens, J. H., Westport. 

A.—Tull, Geo., 45 W ‘hen hide, Indianapolis. 

A.—Turtiler, A. Rensselaer 

A.—Vyverberg, Kryn T., 9 Milford Block, 
LaFayette. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A.—Garring, Charles K., Durant. 
A.—Shackleford, J. W., Ardmore. 

A.—Thomas W. T., lowa Bldg., Muskogee. 


IOWA, 
S.C.—Aleorn, J. Ralph, Still College, Des- 
Moines. 
A.—Beaven, E. H., 314 Granby Block, Cedar 
Rapids. 


A.—Blair, J. S8., Van Wert. 

8.C.—Bolks, Mathel G., Orange City. 

8.C.—Bond, Ernest Montezuma. 

A.—Bullard, John R., 28 KE. Main St., Mar- 
shalltown. 

S.C.—Burd, Walter Clarence, 317 Masonic 
Temple, Cedar Rapids. 

A.—Byrne, Jos. F., Court and Second, Ot- 
tumwa. 

A.—Chappell, George G., Sidne 

A.—Cluett, G., 300 “Bldg., Sioux 


City. 
Arthur Still, 102 S. Lynn St. Iowa 
‘ity. 


A.—Emeny, Harry W., Eldora. 
A.—Farmer, G. C., Oskaloosa. 
A.—Furnish, W. M., 517 Fifth St... Tipton. 
8.C.—lorbes, H, W., DesMoines. 
A.—Ford, W. J., Chariton. 
A.—Gates, Mary A., Leon. 
S.S.—Gaskell, Charles W., 
sity Ave., Des Moines. 
A.—Gilmour, G. H., 224 Ninth St., Sheldon, 
A.—Gilmour, Ella R., 224 Ninth St., Sheldon. 
S.C.—Harper, Chas., Washington. 
A.—Hibbetts, U. M., 721 Broad St., Grinnell. 
A.—Hoard, B. O., Cherokee, 
A.—Hook, Albert E., Cherokee. 
A.—Howiek, D. E., 310 W. Main St., Newton, 
A.—Howick, A. b.. 310 W. Main St., Newton, 
—Kerr, Janet M., Grinnell, 
8.C.—Kingsbury, Che is. W., 401 Brady St., Dave 


4.—McClean, Roberta, 1021 College Ave., 


2ith and Univer- 


Iowa Falls. 
A.—Regan, Lou, Mrs., 361 Alta Vista St., Du- 
buque. 
§.C.—Reberts, Kathryn, Bedford. 
A.—Runyon, §. 228 N. Pine St., Creston. 
ian Thomas Lewis, 1 Main St., Dav- 
enport. 
8.C.--S ee, Charles H., 1422 Locust St., Des 
Moine 
A.—Still, 8. S., 
A.—Still, Mrs. 8 DesMoine 
—Thompson, M., 297 N. Court St., 
Ottumwa, 


| 


6 SUPPLEMENT TO 
N.—Thompson, L. O., Red Oak. 
A.—Wagner, Lillie E., Maple St., Creston, 
8.C.—Weir, T. P., Winterset. 

KANSAS, 
A.—Armor, Gladys, 627 Merchants, Emporia, 
A.—Benneson, H. K., 43444 Lincoln Ave., Clay 


Center, 
A.—Bower, Salina, 
8.C.—Carr, 8. Budora. 


8.C.—Cramer, Neinte M., El Dorado. 

A.—Conner, Annie x. First National Bank 
Bldg., Ottawa. 

A.—Doane, Adele, 1405 Johnson Ave., Parsons, 

A.—Fitzgerald, Frank, 1014 Johnson Ave., Par- 
sons. 

A.—Hardy, Linda, 118 W. 8th St., Topeka. 

A.—Horsington, Guy S8., Belleville. 

A.—Miller, Mitchel, Kk. Douglass <Ave., 
Wichita. 

A.—Strother, J. O., First N S Bk. Bldg., Win- 
field. 

A.—Taber, Mary E., Medicine Lodge. 

A.—White, B. H., Holton. 

KENTUCKY. 


S.S.—Bowling, R. W., Franklin. 

A,—Buckmaster, R. M., 348 8. Upper St., Lex- 
ington. 

A.—Carter, H, H. Shelbyville. 

A—Cotfman, J. M., Central City. 

A.—Cotfman, K. W., Owensboro. 

se Richard H., 686 Fourth St., Louis- 
ville. 

$.S.—Collyer, Frank A., 2d St. and Walnut, 
Louisville. 

A.—Cramb, Levi Kelsey, Morganfield. 

A.—Dinsmoor, S., 734 4th Ave., Louisville. 

S$ S8.—Gilbert, J. T., Princeton. 

§.8.—Grogan, J. R., Paducah. 

—— Edwin L., 221 E. 4th St., Owens- 
Ore, 

A.—MckKee, James A., 177 
ington. 

A.—Nelson, H. F., 1208 Second St., Louisville. 

A.—Pearson, M. E., cor 4th and Breckinridge, 
Louisville. 

8.S—South, J. F., Bowling Green, 

S.8.—Widener, Geo. W., Franklin. 

LOUISIANA, 


A.—Mayronne, Mime. Delphine, 406 Wells- 
Fargo Bidg., New Orleans. 
MAINE, 
Bu.—Coburn, D. Wendell, 760 Congress St., 
Portland 
A.—Covey, Florence A., The Somerset, 633 Con- 
gress St., Portland. 
Ac.—lIlowe, Viola D., 
land, 
Goodwin, 64 Morse-Oliver Bldg., 
3angor, 
A.-~Rosebrook, Sophronia T., The Somersct, 
633 Congress St., Portland. 
A.—Sweet, Benj. V., Journal Bldg., Lewiston. 
A.—Tuttle, Geo. H., 686 Congress St., Portland. 
Me.—Wells, Lilian F., 118 Lisbon St., Lewiston, 
MARYLAND. 
—Loyles, J. A., Fidelity Bldg., Paltimore. 
$.C.--Eseude, Charlotte, S861 W. North <Ave., 
Baltimore, 
N.—Kirkpatrick, T. F., 309 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, 
A.—MeMains, Harrison, 70S N. Howard St. 
Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
N.--Achorn, Ada A., 178 Huntington Ave., 
Toston. 
N.—Achorn, C. E., 178 Huntington Avenue, 
Roston. 
Me.—Baumgras, Rena Saunders, 12 Cumber- 
land St., Boston. 
Bn.—Bishop, J. C., 755 Boylston St., Suite J, 


N. Broadway, Les- 


633 Congress St., Port- 


Boston. 

Bn.—Bouve, Mrs. D. D. C., 755 Boylston St., 
Poston. 

Bn.—Brown, Dale F., The Windermere, 
Boston. 


JOURNAL OF TIE 


Bn.—Byrkit, Francis K., 755 
Boston. 

Lu.—Byrkit, Anna Waldron, 755 Boylston St.. 
Boston. 

Ibn.—Carter, Bertha E., 739 Boylston St., Bos 


ton, 
autem, Edith Stobo, 208 Huntington Ave., 


Boylston St, 


soston. 

Bu. Francis A., 20S Huntington Ave.. 
40 

sn.—Child, F., 755 Boylston Street. 
Roston. 


A.—Conant, B. Rees, 39 Ellery St., Cambridge. 

8n.—Cr Hi. 176 Huntington Ave., 
Bos 

‘Sulia C., 178 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. 

A.—Daniels, Henry, 10 Times Bldg, Brockton, 

Bu.—Dennette, A., 155 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

*n.—Dunsmoor, H. V., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

N.—Ellis, S. A., 144 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

A.—Ellis, lrene Harwood, 144 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

A—Fassett, F, J., Trinity Court, Boston. 

Bn.—Fulton, Jessie Oxley, 4 Adams St., Wal- 


tham. 

S.-i, W. E., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 

Bn.—Heard, Mary A., 248 Warren St., Roxbury. 


At.—Hill, Edward Lapham, 18 Aspinwall Ave., 

Bn.—Howard, John J., 229 Berkeley St., Bos- 
ton. 


Ibn.-—Kelley, Elizabeth Flint, 90 Church St., 
Winchester. 

Marion E., 739 Boyiston St., 
Bosto 


Me. ‘Arthur M., 266 West Newton St., 
Boston. 

Isn.—Leavitt, Frank C., 180 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


—Morrell, Ada FE., Swan Bldg., Lowell. 
in, S..C,, 607 Washington St., 


Newton. 

A.—Mayes, M. T., 4 and 5 Republican gBldg., 
Springfield. 

Bn.—Olmsted, Harry J., 715 Colonial Bldg., 
Joston. 


A.—Reid, Geo. W., 1 Chatham St., Worcester. 

A.—Reid, W. E., 1 Chatham St., Worcester. 

H. A., 2 Lawrence Bidg., Wal- 
tham. 

fn.—Robison, Alice A., 101 Dartmouth St., 
Springtield. 

Bn.—Sheehan, Helen G., 48 Winchester St., 
Brookline. 

A—Sherburne, F. W., 382 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 

A.—Shrum, Mark. 262 Washington St.. Lynn. 

Pn.—Smith, R. K., 755 Boylston St., Boston. 

Bu.—Taplin, George C., 1069 Boylston St., 
toston. 

Me.—Taplin, Grace BL., 1069 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. 

N.—Tipper, T. J., Court Square, Theater Bldg., 
Springfield. 

A.—Wheeler, G. A., 416 Marlborough St., 


Boston. 

A.—Wheeler, G. D., 120 N. Emerson St., Mei- 
rose 

A.—W heeler, J. D., 416 Mariborough St., 
Boston. 

Bu.—Willey, Marguerite, 166 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN, 
A Anna K., 397 Jefferson Ave., De- 
re 


Edythe, 213 Woodward Ave.. 
Nw.—Basye, A. A., Houghton. 
—Reebe, Alice 206 Post Bldg., Battle 
sreek. 
A.— a H. E., 282 Woodward Ave., De- 
t 


A.—Clarke, George Burt F., 1 and 2 Univer- 
sity Bldg., Detroit. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 


A.—Catn, Asa D., 11 Dwight Bldg., Jackson. 
8.C.—Charles, Elmer, Pontiac. 
A.—Chase, L., 32 E. 8th St., Holland, 
—Classe h, Win. _* Albion, Mich. 
—Cuily, EK. W., Flint. 
Minnie, 412 The Madison, Detroit. 
A—Gates, O. B., Hastings. 
8.C.—Garrett, 43 W. 
Ypsilanti. 
A.--Glascock, A. D., Harrar Block, Owosso, 
A.—Glezen, ie. A., Pratt Block, Kalamazoo, 
A.—Greene, Emilie L., 305-306 Ferguson Bldg., 
232 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


Congress St., 


Wilmer Carter Bidg., 

ne 

A.—Harris, "Neville E., 611 Bush BIk., Vort 
Turon. 


A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 

A.—Landes, H. E., Lanson Blk., Muskegon, 

A.—MecGavock, Robert E., 116 8S. Jefferson 
Ave., Saginaw. 

S.C.—Miller, Kate R., 409 Bush BIk., 
Huron. 

A.—Mills, W. S., New State Savings Bank 
Bldg., Ann Arbor. 

A.—Peebles, R. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala. 
mazoo, 

A.—Renshaw, Della, 56 Winder St., Detroit. 

$.C.—Reynolds, S. Blanche, 409 Bush Bldg., 
Port Huron. 

N.—Root, Claude Greenville. 

A.—Shorey, J. L., 2 19 E. Arch St., Marquette. 

A.—Sieburg, Cc. G. E., Phillips Block, Menom- 
inee, 

N.—Smith, Geo. M., Chambers Stewart Bldz., 
Mt. Clemens. 

N.—Snow, G. H., 32 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 

A.—Sullivan, H. L., 213 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit. 
A.—Suliivan, Mrs. Mary 213 Wood- 
Detroit. 
Wilheim Bldg., Tra- 


Kelley, 
ward Ave., 
A. O., 406 


verse Ci 

Bn, —Williams; ‘Frederick II1., Allegan St. W., 
Lan 

MINNESOTA, 

N.—Albright, Edward, 117 E 27th o»t., Minne- 
apolis, 

N.—Bailey, Benj. F., Jith St., South, Minne- 
apolis. 


_——— J. B., New York Life Bldg., St. 


Susan R., 320 N. Y. Life 
Bldg.. Minneapolis. 
Lucey A., 300 Burrows Bldg., Du- 


N.Dailey, 
luth. 
N,—Fuller, Marilla E., N. Y. Life Bldg., St 
Paul. 
N.—Gerrish, Clara Thomas, 17 Syndicate Bldg., 
(Minneanolis, 
N.—Harper, H. 8.. Medical Bldg., Minneapolis, 
—Hays, Rose Ellen, 3005 Bryant Ave, 8., 
Minneapolis. 
A.—Heinemann, Sophia M., 222 Central Ave., 


Faribault. 
Carson BIk., 


Geo. 
801 Ernst Bldg., St. 
1 


Idgar, Glen- 


G. L., 


N.—Kenney, Dwight J., 522 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

N.—Mahony, Anna M., 712 Masonic Temple, 
Mineapolis. 


$.C.—Maltby, H. W., 303 So. Front, Mankato. 


N.—Moellering, Herman H., 47 E. 6th St. dt 
Paul. 
N.—Moellering, Bertha W., 47 E. 6th St., St. 
A—Parker, F. D., 99 New York Life Bldg., 
St. Paul. 
E. C., 409 Dayton Blidg., Minune- 
apolis 
N.—Stern, G. M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 
Paul. 
N.—Upton, Charles A., 909 New York Life 


Ridg., St. Paul. 
—Willitts, A. G., 409 Dayton Bldg., Minne- 
avolis. 


A.—ILolme, T. L., 


ASSOCIATION 7 


SC.—Wilson, Jeanette S., Bldg., 
Duluth 


N.—Young, C. W., #1 Ernst Bldg., St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Grace, Liloxi. 

A.—Conner, Harriet M., 117 Third St., 
burg. 
S.S.—Head, FE. 
A —Price, h. 


Providence 


Hatties- 


S., Masonic Temple, Columbus, 
L., 104 E. Capital St., Jackson. 


MISSOURI, 
A.—Abell, W. P., Palmyra. 
A.—Allison, Adele, Jackson St., 
cothe. 
A.—Baker, H. M., Cainesville. 
A.—Bailey, Homer Edward, 203 Odd Fellows 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
A.—Bell, Jolin A., 10716 8S. Main, Tannibal. 
A.—Bridges, James Charlestown. 
A.—Brownell, Frank W., Wagner Bldg., 
sior Springs. 
A.—Cain, Philip R., 
A.—Clark, E., 
8.C.—Cooper, Emilia 
Kansas City, 
A.—Conner, W. J., 
sas City. 
A.—Crenshaw, J. IL, 
A.—Crowley, F. G., 
Louis. 
A.—Dameron, Tella, 1722 California, St. Louis, 
A.—De France, Miss Josephine, 404 Commer- 
cial St. Louis. 


Chilli- 


Eexeel- 
Hannibal. 
Nirksville. 

S., 300 Deardorff! Bldg., 
204 N. Y. Life Bidg., Kan- 


401 Oriel Bldg., St. Louis, 
su3 N. Garrison Ave., St. 


A—Dobson, W. D., 315 E. Jefferson St., 
Kirksville. 

8.C.—Ely, M. R., 1802 Joplin St., Joplin. 

A.—Evans, Ge nevieve Shenandoah 


Ave., St.Louis. 
A.—Goetz, Herman F., 348 Century 
Louis. 
A.—Graham, R. F., California, 
A.—Hlaight, Nettie Olds, Kirksville. 
N.—Hall A. H., Finney and Grand, St. 
A.—Hamilton, Warren, Kirksville, 
A.—Harris, M. B., 403 Chemical 


Louis. 

A.—Harwood, Mary E., 308 N. Y. 
Kansas City. 
A.—Hatten, J. O., 402 

Bidg., St, Louis.. 
A —Ifemstreet, Sophia E., Nevada. 
A.—Hildreth, A. G., 803 N. Garrison Ave., St. 
Louis, 
A.—Holme, EF. D., Varkic 
43 Ballinger Bldg., 


Bldg., Sr. 


Louis, 
Bidg., St. 
Life Bldg, 


Mermod & Jaccard 


St. Joseph, 


A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville, 

A.—Hyatt, J. E., Macon. 

A.—Ingraham, Elizabeth M., suite 303 Cen- 
tury Bldg., St. Louis. 

S.C.—King, A. L., 309 Mermod & Jaccard 
3ldg., St. Louis. 

A.--King, T. M., National Ex. Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, 


s.C.—Kroh, J. S., Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Jef 
ferson City. 

A.—Laughlin, Geo, M., Kirksville. 

A.—Laughlin, Genevieve F., 610 Jackson St., 
Chillicothe. 

A.—Lyne, Sandford T., 302 Bank of Commerce 
Bidg., kansas City. 

A.—Link, FE. C., Kirksville. 


A. -Miller, U. T., 21646 Reed St... Moberly, 


A. Miiler, Orion S., Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, 
A.--Morrow, Alvaro Clinton, 
A.—MeKenzie, A. L., 404 New Ridge Bldg., 


Kansas City. 
A.—Noind, G. 587 College St., 
S.C.—Niehaus, Anna M., 
Jaccard Bldg., St. Louis, 
A.—VDetree, Martha, Oregon. 
A.—Dhelps, T. G., Gimby Bldg., Chillicothe. 
A.—Potter, Minnie, Memphis. 
A.—Purdom, Mrs. ‘T. E., Apartment ‘A,” 
807 Vorest Ave., Kansas City. 
A,.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton Bldz., 
St. Louis. 
st, A. T. 
A.--Still, 


Springtield, 
Mermod & 


(honorary), Kirksville. 
C. E., Kirksville. 


A.—Talmadge, Kathryn, Kirksville. 

A.—Traughber, Wim. Mexico. 

H. U., Sl4 Court, Fulton. 
— T. J., 1042 N. Grand Ave., St. 


Elizabeth V., 348 Century Bldg., 


—Wood, R. Glasgow. 
A.—Young, Kirksville. 


MONTANA, 
K. Virginia, ’eunsylvania Block, 
utte. 
A.—Mahatfay, Chas. W., Pittsburg Bildy., 


Helena. 

A.—Willard, Asa M., Missoula. 

NEBRASKA. 

$.C.—Atzen, C. B., N. Y. Life Bldg,, Omaha. 

A.—Cramb, I. M., Tecumseh. 

A.—Cobble, William Houston, Fremont Natl. 
Rk. Bldg., Fremont. 

A.—Frey, Miss Julia V., Alliance. 

A.—Gamble, Frank E., Bloomfield. 

A.—Moss, Jooseph M., Ashiand. 

s.C.—Johnson, C. H., Schuyler Nat. Bk. Bldg., 
Schuyler. 

S.C.—Struble, 
tings. 


C, K., First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Has 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
A.—Gooden, Cora L., The Whiting, Nashua. 
—Cove, John McClure, 118 N. Main 

Cone ‘ord. 
Bn.—MePherson, Geo. W., Claremont. 
NEW JERSEY. 
A.—Be wae Theo, 51 Babbitt Bldg., Morris- 
tow 
M. ‘Chas. W., 42 Hersh Elizabeth. 
A.—Butecher, O. L., Atlantic Cit 
A. Hardy W., The Pater- 


At. Coffer, G. T., 349 George St., New Bruns- 
— R. M., 1007 S. Broad St., New- 
N.—Davis, Mrs, Violetta S., 19 W. Dark St., 


Newark. 
At.—Evers, Ernest ))., damilton Bldg., Hack- 
ensack. 


Bn.—Fleck, C. E., 462 Main St., Orange. 

Bn.—Granberry, 1). W., 408 Main St., Orange. 

Au.—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, Babcock Bidg., 
Plainfield. 

Ph.—Howell, J. C., Sixth and Wood Sts., Vine- 


land. 
en, Laura A., Metropolitan Bldg., 
yrange 
At.—Lowe, Clarence M., 179 road St., Newark, 
‘A.—Matthews, Ss. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 
N. —McElhaney, Ss. 19 W. Park St., Newark 
At. — “Milbourne, 530 Orange St., New 


A. ain, John 147 FE. State St., Trenton 

A —Novinger, W. 147 E. State St., Trenton. 

Ph.—O'Neill, A., ‘Overlook Ave., Ridgewood. 

none Forrest Preston, 35 Park St., Mont- 
clair. 

A.—Smith, Helen F., 35 Park St., Montelair. 

A.—Starr, J. F., 110 Park Place, Passaic. 

Ph.—Tate, Ek. W., 800 Broad St., Newark. 

At.—Whitesell, Nettie J., Julian Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 

F. F., 132 Crescent Ave., Plain- 


A.--W Nell S., 182 Crescent Ave., Plaia 


At.-—-Worsley, A, Sweden, 223 State St., Perth 
Amboy. 
NEW MEXICO. 
A.—Conner, C. H., Albuquerque. 
A.—Haydon, Hollis, Alamagordo 
A.—Purnell, Emma, Las Vegas. 
NEW YORK. 


A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St and Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn, 


SUPPLEMENT TO JCURNAL OF THE 


A.—Banning, J. W., 1331 Main St., Buffalo. 

Bu.—Barry, Joanua, 454 Porter Ave., Buffalo. 

A.—Beall, Francis J., 452 S. Salina St., Syra 
cuse. 

A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

A.—Berry, Clinton, D., Hornellsville, R. D., 
No. 5. 

A.—Berry, Gertrude S., R. F. No. 5. 
Hornellsville. 

Nw.—Bissonette, lrene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo, 

At.—Bossert, Jacob H., 30-31 Gardner Bldg.. 
Jtica. 

Bo.-—Breitenstein, Rose E., 19 Windsor St., Ro- 
chester, 

a Guy W., 18-20 West 3ith St., New 

At. as Will L., 110 Park Ave., Mt. Ver 


on. 

Chas. D., 222 Powers Bldg., 
Rochester. 

Harry L., 118 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 
vurh, 

N.—Crawford, W. 748-752 Ellicott Sq., 
Buffalo. 

Ph.—Dailey, Lillian B., 808 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Kochester. 

At.—Davis, A. H., Room N., Arcade Bidg., 
Niagara Falls, 

A.—Diec ree Louisa, 415 Vermont St., Buf- 


fa 
J. T., Oneida. 
At.—Evans, R. 77 Carroll St... Binghamton, 
Ac St. George, 297 vitth Ave., New 


Albert, Jr., 112 E. Jefferson St., 
Syracuse. 
A.—Fletcher, Clarke F., 143 W, 69th St., New 


rk 
A.—Gaylord, J. S., 120 State St., Binghamton 
8.C.—Goodlove, Paul C., 3 Dungan St., Can- 
andaigua, 
A.—Graham, G. E., 1581 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 
A.—Greene, W. E., 1930 5th Ave., Troy, 
in. —Gritflis, Frederick H., Middletown. 
8.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning 
A.—Hadley, Anna, 119 Montague st, Brook- 


lyn. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Hart, May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
4.—Hazzard, Chas., 19 East 38th St., New York. 
At.—Heist, Edgar D., 1331 Main St., Buffalo. 
a Geo. J., 186 Madison Ave., New 


ork. 
Atelier, John N., 128 E. 34th St., New 


A.--Henry, Aurelia S., 209 Sanford Ave., 
Flushing, Long Island. 

A —Hollister, M. Cebelia, Brooklyn. 

A.—Howard, Edward W. 8., 509 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

N.—Hjardemazl, H. E., 
Brooklyn. 

A.—Knapp, Lester [.. 49 W. 58d St., New York. 

Bu.—Kugel, Arthur C. L., 551 Elmwood Ave., 
Luttalo. 

At.—-Leffier, Josephine, New Earl Bldg., Her- 
kimer, 

a: Wm. H., New Earl Bldg., Her- 


mer. 
Bn.—Leman, Alice Parker, 159 Main St., Ma- 
one. 
A. Mattison, N. D., 16 Central Park West, 
New York. 
S.C.—MeDowell, J. H., 102 Third St., ‘Troy. 


S.C.—MecDowell, Mary E., 102 Third St., Troy. 
A.—MeGuire, Frank J., 3 Jay St., Bingham- 


520 Nostrand Ave., 


on. 

A.—Meaker, Stanleigh Auburn Savings 
Bank Bldg., Auburn. 

At.—Meaker, Lucius P., Auburn Savings Bank 
Bldg., Auburn. 

A.—Merkeley, W. <A., 480 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

At.—Messersmith, Fannie G., 110 Park Ave., 
Mt. Vernon. 

A.—Monroe, George T., Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 

At.—Nielsen, Hans, 7 Getty Sq., Yonkers. 


N.—Patten, G. Winfield, 1268 Broadway, Brown- 
ing Bldg., New York 

At.—Preston, J. Marie Fouche, 65 E. Main 
St., Port Jervis. 

A.—Proctor, Cc. W.. 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 


A.—Rogers, Cecil &., 275 Central Park West, 


New York 
Bn--Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St.. New York. 


A.—Severson, Kathryne, 18 Metcalf Bldg., Au- 


burn. 
a W. C., 521 State St., Schenee- 
tady. 
A.—Sigler, Chas. M., 609 Central Ave., Dunkirk. 
A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 218 State St., Albany. 
A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, 
A.—Still, Harry M., 19 East 38th Si., ‘New York. 


Bingh: unton. 
1198 Pacitic 


1198 


17 Main St., 


-—Stow, Ella K., 
The Imperial, 


A.—Teall, Chas 
St., Brooklyn. 

A.—Teall, Mrs. Grace H., 
Pacifie St., 

A.—Thayer, H. A., 

8.C.—Trask, H. D., Batavia. 

At.—Treshman, Frederic W., The La Martane, 
301 LaFayétte Ave., ee. 


The Imperial, 


A.—Tuttle, Jas. K.. New York 
A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 
A.—Underwood, Jerome A., 162 Main Street, 
Hornellsville. 


A.—Van Deusen, Harriett L., 140 State St., 
Albany. 
Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, ‘The MKanatenah,” 
376 Gesesee St., Utica. 
Aes. Mrs. Cornelia A., The Martinique, 
§ West 33d St., New York. 


Ralph” C., Lester Bldg., Brock- 
Richard, Geneva. 
A.—Warren, Geo. S., 245 Wall St., Kingston. 


Bn.—Webster, Frederick A., 


Bldg., 


403 


245 West 104th 
St., New York. 
Bn.—Webster, Mrs. I. A., 245 West 10ith St., 
New York. 
A.—White, Ernest (. Mrs., 41 Smith 
Watertown. 
At.—Whittemore, Arthur C., Richmond 
Ave., Buffalo. 
A.—West, Wm., 51 East 25th St.. New York. 
A.—West, John Allen, 51 East th St., New 
Ce. _were he, F. C. Fredrik, 125 W. 80th St., 
Buffalo, 


New York. 
A.—Wheat. Dora, 897 Ellicott Sq., 


A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 3892 Clirton, Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 
A.--Whitcomb, Mrs. ©. Hf., 392 Clinton Ave., 


Brooklyn. 
Ernest C., 


own 
Bn. _White, N., 
Brookly 


41 Smith Bldg., Water- 
1 McDonough Street, 


N—Williams., ‘Ralph H., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Bn.—Meacham, W. &B., 5 Sondlay Bldg., 
Asheville 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Nw.—RBasye, FE. F., Fargo. 
Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, largo. 


OHIO. 
Wm. 581 The Arcade, Cleve- 


and. 
M.—Bickford, Edward Storrs, Elyria. 
A.—Booth, E. R., 601-605 Traction Bidg., Cin- 
cinnati. 
A.—Boyes, E. 185 Front St., 
A.—Bumpus, A, J., Steubenville. 
A.—Bumpns, J. F., East Liverpool. 
8.C.—Cloud, A. W., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton. 
A.—Conger, Mrs. Arthur Irving 
Lawn, Akron. 
A.—Conner, Mary A., 303 Neave Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Marietta. 


Latham, 
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fontaine Sallie M., Chalfour Block, Belle- 
ont 
A.—Corkwell, F., 96% W. Main St., 
A.—Cosner, E. H., Sandusky. 
A.—Coons, Win. 
A. B. C. * Washington St., 


A.—Dann, H. J., 0. O. F. Bidg., Sandusky. 
A.—Davis, ‘24 Main St., Bowling 


Green. 
A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 N. Main St., London. 
A.—-Dyer, Mary ‘Maitland, 611 Outlook Bldg., 
Columbus. 
A.—Edwards, Eliza, 63 Traction Bldg., Cin- 


cinnati. 
A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 


Akron. 
A.—Evans, Nellie M., 604 Hamilton Bldg., Ak- 


ron. 

§.C.—Gaylord, W. A., Kenton. 

A,—Giddings, Helen Marshall, 611 New England 
Bidg., Cleveland. 

A.—Gravett, H. H., — 


Newark 


A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 
A.—Harlan, Myrtle. The Lennox, Cleveland, 
A.—Hulett, CG. M. T 1208 New England 


Bldg. Cleveland. 
A.—Huiett, M. F., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 
A.—Hulett, Miss M. Ione, 1208 New England 
idg., Cleveland. 
A.—Iluston, Kathryn C., 228 Elm St., Oberlin. 
8.C.—Jones, B. J., Napoleon. 
S.S.—Kennedy, C. Mercantile 
Bldg., Cincinnati. 
A.—Kerr, C. V., Lennox Bldg., Cleveland. 
A.—Kerr, J. A., Wooster. 
A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 
N.—Liffring, L. A., ‘The Nasby, Toledo. 


Library 


N.—Liffring, W. 7. National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 

N.--Liffring, Claire H. Gorman, National 
Union Bldg., Toledo. 


A.—Linville, W. B., 407 S. Main St., Middle- 


town, 
A.—Locke, Orella, 55 Haddon Hall, Cineinnatl. 
A.—Marsteller, Charles L., Doilar Savings 


Bank Bldg., Youngstown. 

$.C.—Maxwell, B. C., Clewell Block, 

A.—McCartney, L. H., Nenia. 

A.—Miller, A. L., 711 New 
Cleveland. 

A.—Morris, J. T. L., 801 Harrison Bldg, Co- 
lumbus. 

8. ing Josephine Liffring, Black Bik., 
ama 

A.—Neid, J. F., 111 Harmon &St., Warren. 

A.—Richardson, Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bidz., 
Cleveland. 

A.—Riley, Chloe C., 
Youngstown, 

A.—Ross, A., Neave Bldg.. Cincinnati. 

W., 32 Bushnell Bldg., Spring- 


A.—Secott. Loa 
Cleveland. 
A.—Sigler, W. 


Canton, 


Engalnd Bildg., 


Dollar Savings Pank Bldg, 


Ermine, 105 Arlington Si., 


D., Salem 


$.C.—Singleton, I. IL, 450 The Arcade, 
Cleveland. 

Oliver G., 505 Conover Bldg., Day- 

A. Victor 111 Dayton St.. Hamilten 

A.--Vanee, J. A., Chillicothe: 

A. Wenger, Jos., 19 FE. Vine, Mt. Vernon. 

A.— Wernicke, Clara, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincin- ° 


nati. 
A.—Westfall, D. C., The Argyle, Findlay. 
A.—Wilderson, W. H., Circleville. 
8.C.—Wilson, John H., Napoleon, 
A.--Wilson, Laura J., 206 Seioto St., Urbana. 
$.C.—Worstel, H. F., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton 


OKLAHOMA (Ter.). 
A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City. 


a J. M., 125% Main St., Oklahoma 
J. W., Main and Okla. Ave., 
Blackwell. 


A.—Woodson, 'T. H., Carmen, 


10 


OREGON, 


pam H. V., 416 Dekum Bldg., Portland. 

N.—Gaies, Gertrude Loed, 406 Macleay Bldg., 
Portland. 

R. S., 319 Mohawk Bldg., Vort- 


Grace Estella, 319 Mohawk Lldg., 


Portland. 
A.— —Undsay, Arnold, 410 Faeling Bldg., Port- 
an 


A.—Moore, Hezzie Carter Purdom, LaGrande. 

A.—Moore, F. E., LaGrande. 

A.—Penland, Hugh E., McClurg Bldg., Eugene, 

Ph.— Ramsay, Cylthie Albany. 

A.—Rogers, W. A., Marauam Bidg.. Portland. 

S.C.—Sawyer, Bertha E., Williams Block, 
Ashland. 

A,-—Starr, Philo T., 115 Broadalbin St., Albany. 

8.C.—Studley, HH. Jackson St., Rosebury. 

A.—Wilkens, J. H., MeMinnville. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

At. Allen, Margarite H., Kunkle. 

At.—Allen, Wm. H., 428 S. Main St., West 
harre, 

A.—Baldwin, Helen M., 405-6 Liberty Nat. 
Rank Bldg., Pittsburg. 

Ph.—Banker, Gene G., 1583 Chestnut StL, 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Bashaw, J. P., North East. 

8.C.—Beam, Wilson, 12 3d St., Easton. 

Ph.—Bentley, Lilian L., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Vh.—Burleigh, Edward D., 618, 619 Perry Blds., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Burt, James E., 801 Mint Areade Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Crawford, S. Virginia., Renovo. 

A.-Cromie, George H., 1227 W. Alleghany 
St., Philadelphia. 

At.—Davenport, H. Lewis, Hutchinson Bldg., 
Altoona. 

At.—Donnelly, Emma F., York. 

At.--Downing, J. T., 36 B. of T. Building, 
Scranton, 

T'h.--Downing, Edwin M., Rupp York. 

Ph. Cc. P., Weightman Bldg., Vhiladel 


IR. H., 6% Real Estate Bldzg., 
Vhiladelphia. 

VPh.—Dunnington, Margaret GO2 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 

S.C.—Earkart, Emogene M., 222 W. Sih 8&t., 
Erie. 

At.—Foster, Julia F., Stein Bidg., Butler. 

Ph.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 1525 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 1525 Arch St., Vhil- 
ade! phia. 

At.—Furman, Herbert L, 1530 N. Washington 
Ave., Scranton. 

Ph.—Galbreath, J. Willis, 415 YPennsylvania 
lith and Chestnut Sts,, Vhiladel- 


phi 

A.—Gray, C. W., Du_ Bois. 

At. —Hartzler, M. Lilian, 25 East Orange St., 
Lancaster. 

At.—Harvey, K. G., 15 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
Scranton. 

A.—Hawk. Sarah M., Leechbure. 

A.--Heine, Frauk R., Nixon Theater Bldg., 
Pittsburg. 

A.—Hoefner, J. Henry, Dodd Bidg., Franklin. 

A,—Hook, Virgil A. 10-11-12 Lowenstein Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Bn.—Hughes, Alice, 288 Pine St., Williamsport. 

At. — W. Stanley, 17 South Beaver St., 


YPh.—Kann, Frank B., 315 N. Second St, Har- 
risburg. 

Ph.—Keene, W. B., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

H. R., 217-219 Woolworth Bldg., 
Lancaster. 

S.S.—Kline, Lyman C€., 532 Second Ave., Taren- 


tum. 
A.—Krobn, G. W., 145 Walnut St., Sunbury, 


SUPPLEMENT TO JOURNAL OF THE 


Il. E., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
elphia. 
Alfred, 5280 Parkside Ave., 
Phil: 
A.—Love, S. R., 405 W. 9th St., Erie. 
Bn.—Mack, Taecsley S., 208 Broad St., Chester. 
At—Mandeville, J. E., 106 Lockhart’ St, 
Sayre. 
A. —Marshall, F. J., First National Bank 
Bidg., Uniontown. 
A.—Mawson, Gertrude, 724 Real Estate Bids., 
Philadelphia. 
Bidg.. Vhiladelphia. 
Ph.—McGee, J. M., 1112 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 
A. Motsinger, N. IL. Greensburg 
A.—Muttart, Chas, J. Mint “Arcade Bldg. 
Philad lphia. 
VPh.—MecCurdy, Charles Win., 724 -Real Estate 
Bldg, Philadelphia. 
N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bldg., VPittsburz 
A.—Pei mnock, D. S. Brown, 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 624 Land Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia. 
At.—Tetery, Wm. E., 1624 Diamond St., Phila- 


delphia. 
N.—Pressly, Mason W., Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


A.—Roberts, Wallace L., 156 W. Chelton Ave, 
Germantown. 
— S. C., 03 W. 4th St., Williams- 


A.—Hohacek, Wm., Lomison Bldg., Greens- 


urg 

‘J. A. Erie. 

At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. Third St., 
Bioomsbureg. 

A.—Sash, Elizabeth, Flood Bldg., Meadville. 

Ph.—Snyder, J. C., 414 Vennsylvania Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

J., Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
elph 

A.—Stafford, Florence B., 503 Nixon Theater 
Pittsburg. 

Pb.—Stetson, A. G. C., 61S, 619 Perry Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Stevenson, J. F., 719 N. Gth St., Harris- 
burg. 

A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A, 719 N. 6th St., 
Harrisburg. 

A.—Sweet, B. W., 308 W. 7th St., Erie. 

A.-Taylor, Samuel Merritt, 30S Real Estate 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Vastine, Hurry M., 109 Locust St., Har- 
risburg. 

A.—Vastine, Herbert, 42 N. 9th St., Reading. 

Ph.—Webb, Ida DeLancy, 825 Main St., 
Ridgway. 

At.--White, Bertha O., Clarion. 

VPh.—Wolf, Henry G., 308 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Vhiladelphia. 

S.C.—Woodhull, lrederick W., 724 Land Title 
Bldg., Vhiladelphia. 

S.C.—Woodiull, Anna LBruee, 724 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

S.C.—Wright. Clarence C., Charleroi. 

N.—Young, Etta Gifford, Garland. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


At.—Rhoads, A. W., 3885 Westminster Street, 
Providence. 

At.—Rhoads, Geo, B., 61 Pond St., Woonsocket. 

A.—Sweet, Ralph A., Previdence. 

A.—Thompson, Annie Prince, 146 Westminster 
St., Providence. 

Bn.—-Wall, Clarence H., 16% Elmwood Ave., 
Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
S.S.—Collier, Hix F., 1206 Main St.. Columbia, 
S.S.—Grainger, Laura L., 206 Main St., Co- 
lumbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

A.—Petts, C. Steele, Salem. 

A —Knehoc, Lena, Canton. 

N.—Jones, G. V., Watertown. 
A.—Wisner, Tillie, 12% Main St., Lead. 


TENNESSESF. 


$.S.—Barnes, ‘Mrs. Clarence, 
Chattanooga. 
A.—Bynum, H. R., Randolph Bldg., Memphis. 
S.8.—Collier, J. Erle, Willcox Bldg., Nashville, 
A.—Downer, L. A., 301 Miller bidg., Chatta- 
nooga. 
A.—Drennan, T. L., 117 E. La Fayette St., 


Loveman Bldg., 


Jackson, 

A.—Duffield, Miss Bessie A., Willcox Bldg., 
Nashville. 

A.—Evans, A. L., 301 Miller Bidg., Chatta- 


nooga. 
At.—Greene, H. A., 17 Minnis Blk., Knoxville. 
$.8.—Holland, W. R. Murfreesboro. 
A.—Hofsess, J, W., 5 1. O. O. F. Bldg., Mem 


phis. 
a.—tink, W. F., 703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 
110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 


Dp 
‘em P. K., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 


A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 
‘A.—Shackleford, J. W illcox Bidg., Nash- 
ville. 
S.S.—Williamson, W. L., Trenten. 
TEXAS. 

—Andrews, Ida M., 317 Hickory, Abilene, 
S.8.—Bailey, J. F., 30612 Austin, Waco, 
S.S.—Bailey, M., 506%. Austin, Waco. 

A. —Bathrick, P. L., 923 Congress Ave., Austin, 


A.—Bathrick, Rose, 923 Congress Ave., Austin. 

A.—Brown, "Andrew J., 211 Alamo Nationa? 

Bank Bldg., San Antonio. 

A.—Clark, D. L., Murphy Bldg., Sherman. 
S.s.—Compton, ‘mma M.. Whiteright. 
$.C.—Edmondson, KE. E., 206 Levy Bldg., Gal- 

veston. 

A.—Falkner, J., 4th floor Scott Bldg., 
S.—Gooch, Lucy Owen, New Boston, 
$.C.—Harris, 8. D., 326 Linz Bldg., Dailas. 
A.—Holloway, Jas. L., 401-402 Slaughter Bldg., 


Dallas. 
W. B., 302 South Crockett St., 


A.—Loving, 
Mineral Wells. 


Sherman. 
S.S.—Norwood, Robert R., 
W., Avenue A, Temple. 
64 Hicks Bldg., San <An- 


Paris. 


A.—Parcells, J. 
A.—Peck, Paul M., 


tonio. 

A.—Ray, T. L., 203 Fort Worth National Bank 
Blidg., Fort Worth. 

A.—Spates, Aughey V., 216 S. Walnut St., 
Sherman. 

A.—Woodruff, Homer, 0S Mese Ave., Fl Paso 


UTAH, 
A.—Goodrich, L. J., Logan. 
VERMONT. 


ie Lewis W., 29 N. Pleasant St., Mid- 
eUury 
A.—Brock, Ww. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 
A.—Carleton, “Margaret 21 Highland Ave., 
Barre. 
At.—Cota, Rose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 
A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 S, Union S¢., Bur- 


lington. 

A.—Loudon, Harry, 157 South Union S&t., 
Burlington. 

ee L. D., 85 Miles Granite Bldg., 
arre. 

A.—Sherburne, H. K., 10-11 Quinn Bildg., 
Rutland. 

—— Cc. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 

A.—Whitcomb. Henry Phelps, 501 College 


St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA. 

A.—Carter, Chas., Levy Blidg., Roanoke. 

A.--Fout, Geo. E., 204 E, Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 

A.—Shackleford, E. H., 201 E. Franklin St., 
Kichmond. 

A.—Shumate, Chas. R,, cor. Church and Sixth 
Sts., Ly nehburg. 

A.- Wil lard, Earle S., 41 Haddington Bldg., 
Norfolk. 
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A.—Willard, W. D., 40-42 
Norfolk. 


2 Haddington Bldg., 


WASHINGTON, 
S$.C.—Arnold, W. H., Marquam Bldg., Vancou- 
ver. 
N.—Atty, Norman B., 502 Oriental Blk., Seat- 
tle. 
N.—Chase, Roger E., 15, 16 and 17 Bostwick 
Block, Tacoma. 


N.—Hodgson, J. K., 615 Hyde Bik., Spokane. 
N.—Nichols, Grace M., 3vl Nichols Bidg., 


Spokane. 
318 Fernwell Bldg., Spokane. 


N.—Taylor, F. C., 
A.—Thompsoa, Hi. B., Walla Walla. 


A.—Baughman, J. S., ane Bldg. 
A.—Benning, Lillie a” 4th 8S 

te —Wiubigler, C. F. “405 W. St. 

A.—Hodges, P. L., S17 14th St. 
N.—Kirkpatrick, Geo. D., Bond Building. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 

Trust Bldg. 
A.—Smith, Orren E., Colorado Bldg. 
A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope Bldg., 14th St., N.W. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
At.—Fink.Harry E..1329 Market St., 
A.—Seaman, W. J.,Huntington. 
WISCONSIN, 
Se.—Andrews, J. Margaret, 208 West 3rd St., 
Beaver Dam. 


£.C.—Bell, Hugh R., Ber 
N.—Cherry, Leslie E, 


Milwankee. 
A.—Culbertson, Eliza ‘M., Apple 
Warren B., 302 Weis. "Bldg., Mil- 
—Elton, J., 359 Main St., Kenosha. 
A.—Fryette, 8. W isconsin Bidzg., Madison 


N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkos 
W.—Jorris, A. U., 312 MeMillan Bldg., La- 


crosse. 
M.—MeNary, J. F., 313 Matthews Bldg., Mil- 


wankee, 


Wheeling. 


Matthews Bildg., 


M.—MeNary, W. D., Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, 

N.—Oium, F. N., Bent Blk., Oshkosh. 

N.—Sanders, Maud M., Dan & Sol Block, 
Racine. 

M.—Schuster, John K., 614 Milwaukee St, 
Milwaukee. 

N.—Thompson, S. A. L., 121 Wisconsin St., 


Milwaukee. 
M.—Thompson, Wm. L., 629 N. 


Sth St., She- 
boygan. 
A.—Whitehead, Harriet A., 


814 Goldsmith 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 
$.C.—Wright, Ff. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac 
WYOMING. 
Frank Cheyenne. 
CANADA, 


Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

A.—Jaquith. H. C., 111 Confederation Life 
Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

o-— John C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, 


At. i M. L., 2 King St. East, Berlin, 
Bn. St. Catherine’s, Ont 


A.—Reesor, J. E., 111 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Ont. 


(.—Furry, 


GLAND. 

A.—Edwards, A., 38 Richards St., Cathay’s, 
Cardiff. 

Bn.—Horn, Franz J., 1 Hay Hill, Berkeley 


Sq., London. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
A.—Gilman, Carrie A., 752 King St., Honolulu 
JAPAN, 
$.8.—Crain, Festal, 12 Tsukiji, Tokio. 

SCOTLAND. 


Ph.—Walker, L. Willard, 148 Bath St., Glas- 
gow. 


